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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A REMARKABLE scene of petty finesse was witnessed in the House of 
Commons when Mr. Hume proceeded to nominate his Income-tax 
Committee. The Protectionists, who enabled Mr. Hume to carry 
his Committee against the combined opposition of Ministers and 
Manchester, turned round and voted for discharging the order for 
its appointment; while Ministers and Manchester voted for the 
nomination of Mr. Hume himself, as first on the list. The Pro- 
tectionist game is obvious enough; they got all they wanted when 
they placed Ministers in a minority. Nor is the policy of Minis- 
ters far to seck: Lord John Russell frankly avowed that he ex- 
pected no practical results from the Committee’s inquiries ; that Go- 





54 | rooms, by which professing Reformers seek to disguise their com- 
ey in the House’s indolence, is too silly even for ridicule. 


They 


snow perfectly well the hour at which the Speaker takes the chair, 


| and the time they require to reach the House from the Committee- 


vernment acquiesced in its apppointment, but declined all responsi- | 


bility for its guidance. This should not be permitted. IfGovern- 
ment allows the inquiry to proceed, it ought to be with the intention 
ot ascertaining whether the assessment and levying of the Income- 
tax be susceptible of improvement. To permit a Committee to be 
appointed, from which it stands aloof, is to connive at wasting 
the public time and raising delusive expectations. It is the 
duty of Government either to suppress the Committee, or to 
take care that the best men are placed upon it. The bill, 
renewing the tax for one year only, has received the Royal 
assent ; and for Government wilfully to miss the opportunity 
of eliciting information as to the practicability of rendering it 
less oppressive when it comes to be again renewed, will be a 
dereliction of duty. When Pitt decided against the practicability 
of rendering the impost less oppressive and unequal, he was en- 
gaged in a struggle for national existence ; and when Sir Robert 
Peel ——— a strong conviction that its incidence could not be 
rendered less unequal, he regarded it as a mere temporary arrange- 
ment to make good a deficiency and to facilitate his changes in the 
commercial policy of the nation. Pitt and Peel, though weighty 
authorities, are not infallible; and if, as now appears likely to be 
the case, the Income-tax is to become a permanent impost, it is 
desirable that it should be made as little odious as possible. 

The language of Ministers on Lord Melgund’s Scotch Education 
Bill was pretty similar to that which they held with reference to 
Mr. Hume’s Committee. They declined to recognize the measure as 
their own, and consequently to accept any responsibility for its 
provisions, though they supported it. They will not therefore 
regard the rejection of the bill as a Ministerial defeat. The hos- 
tile majority was a curious medley. Stanch Liberals like the 
Matthesons, sagacious and enlightened Conservatives like Messrs. 
Smollett and Adderley, rabid High Churchmen, and still more 
rabid Irish Romanists, were strangely mingled. This seems to in- 
dicate that political and ecclesiastical partisanship had played sue- 
cessfully upon deficient information respecting the actual’state of 
education in Scotland. Lord Melgund’s bill was o yposed on the 
ground that it would subyert the system of saneallal schools ; a 
system which the increase of population and the extensive changes 
in social and political arrangements in Scotland have rendered 
little more than a dead letter. 

With the exception of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which has 
been, by an enormous effort, moved on a few yards, and the Me- 
tropolitan Water Bill, which has been sent along with Mr. 
Mowatt’s contre-projet to a Select Committee, in order to with- 
draw it from public notice preparatory to its abandonment, the 
above are the only subjects of gencral interest that have been 
discussed in the Commons during the week. There was “no 
Hfouse ” on Tuesday; and several absentees from the division on 
Lord Melgund’s bill on Wednesday pretend in extenuation, that 
they had been given to understand there was to be “no House” 
on that day also. The babble about insuflicient notice of the 
Speaker's being “ at prayers,” and the distance of the Committee- 


rooms. 
Lord Chancellor Truro continues with singular perseverance to 
let himself down in public estimation. On Monday, Lord Lynd- 


‘| hurst directed his attention to the satisfactory results of the 


substitution of summary proceeding on petition in the Irish 
Court of Chancery for the cumbrous method of bill and answer, 
and expressed a hope that they had not been disregarded in the 
concoction of the second edition of the Ministerial measure of 
Chancery reform in petto. The tendency of Lord Lyndhurst’s re- 
marks was unequivocally to forward the cause of Chancery re- 
form: but they appear to have been received by the occupant of 
the Woolsack with pettish irritation; Lord Truro complained of 
being “ ahead ” in his reforming efforts by the suggestions 
of the accomplished legal veteran. Embarrassed he evidently was, 
as an idle iadhen is by the offer of one of his mates to assist him 
in the task he has made up his mind not to trouble himself with. 
On Thursday, Lord Truro, having taken three entire days to de- 
vise an excuse for disregarding Lord Lyndhurst’s suggestions, 
professed to believe that a considerable portion of the business in 
the Irish Chancery referred to by his learned prompter had arisen 
out of the sales of encumbered estates. Suppose it had, still it 
would be equally evident that the despatch of business in the court 
had been facilitated by the reform to which Lord Lyndhurst had 
called attention. 


The work of exposing the jugglery of the Protectionist leaders 
makes progress. The respectable Conservatives flatly refuse to 
walk through Coventry with them. This week Mr. Pusey has 
responded to the threat of an opposition to his return for Berk- 
shire, in a manly and sensible letter, refusing to be made an ac- 
complice in the Stanley-Disraeli delusion. Mr. Pusey’s letter does 
not profess conversion to the doctrines of Free-trade, but it clearly 
indicates his recognition of the adoption of Free-trade poliey by the 
country as a fait accompli. From what we can learn, the Protec- 
tionist attempts to intimidate will meet with as frank a defiance in 
Oxfordshire as in Berkshire. The day appears to be at hand 
when we shall again see a “Country party” entitled to the esteem 
and liking even of those who may dissent from many of its opinions, 








The proceedings at the fortieth annual meeting of the National 
School Society are more remarkable for the light they throw on the 
state of Church politics than for any influence they are likely to ex- 
ercise over the progress of national education. The majority refused 
to concur in Mr. Denison’s persevering hostilities against the Educa- 
tion Committee of Council, but they kept silence as to the course 
they intend to pursue in future. The vote which negatived Mr. 
Denison’s desire to prolong the contest with the Committee of 
Council implies a disposition on the part of the majority to renew 
negotiations with the Committee, but not such an abatement of 
the Society’s demands in respect to the management-clauses as will 
enable the two bodies to codperate. It is still a moot point whe- 
ther the Committee can andl itself of the agency of the Society to 
promote general education. Apart, however, from educational 
considerations, the vote is of a-nature to inspire hopes that the 
ecclesiasties of the Exeter stamp may not be able to push the 
dissensions within the Church to the extent of disruption. It 
is clear that many influential clergymen and laymen shrink back 
from the precipice to the verge of which they have been hurried. 
The vote, sae sc cannot be considered conclusive as to the pos- 
sibility of the Sacramentarian and Low Church parties continuing 
to act in concert even upon such comparatively neutral ground as 
a society for the establishment and maintenance of schools. 
Though Mr. Denison and his supporters acquiesced in the vote on 
Wednesday, they are already raising their voices against it in the 

ress, as obtained by surprise, and inconclusive. They seem reso- 
Jute to renew the contest next year, if any prospect of additional 
support be held out to them. 





Since the epoch of the Satory reviews, the French President 
has acted with pretty uniform tact. His prudence, however, has 
rather excited astonishment than won confidence: persons ac- 
quainted with his antecedents have wondered, sarcastically, how 
long his prudence was to last. They need wonder no longer: the 
statesmanlike reserve of Louis Napoleon has disappeared at the 
first sound of popular acclamation at Dijon. The reception of the 
President at the opening of the Dijon Railway is reported by wit- 
nesses not to have been excessive in the warmth of its enthusiasm, 
and chiefly due to the buoyant spirits of holyday-makers. Yet it 
tempted him in his speech to pass over the subject of the day, 
launch out into general politics, and indulge in attacks upon 
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the majority of the Assembly, which it has been deemed ne- 
cessary to expunge from the official report. This blunder has 
not been allowed to pass unnoticed: M. Desmousseaux de Givré 
asked in the Assembly, on what day it would be convenient 
for Ministers to repl 
sident’s speech at Dijon; and was promptly answered by 
M. Léon Faucher, “ Immediately.” The Ministerial reply was 
cautious and guarded—to the effect that the speech had been pub- 
lished in the Monitewr, and that the Cabinet recognized no other 
version. A scarcely covert allusion made by General Chan- 
garnier in the course of debate, when he declared that France was 
in no danger of having Cwsars imposed upon it by Praetorian 
Guards, merely elicited from M. Faucher the remark that he 
accepted for no part of the Government the lesson the General in- 
tended to give it. Since his accession to office, the conduct of 
M. Faucher towards the President appears to have been charac- 
terized by perfect frankness and sincerity, and at the same time 
by perfect independence. Louis Napoleon has already been made 
to feel how much he has lost by leaving the position in which M. 
Léon Faucher’s firmness and energy had placed him, to follow an 
illusion: at the renewal of the Bureaux, on Tuesday last, the ma- 
jority in the Assembly excluded all decided Bonapartists as well as 
all members of the Mountain. The majority is therefore once more 
in united opposition to Louis Napoleon; and as the number of in- 
scribed electors has been reduced three millions by the law of May, 
while the Constitution refers the choice of President to the As- 
sembly in the event of no candidate receiving an absolute majority 
of the votes given, it is next to certain that the definitive election 
will in 1852 devolve upon the Assembly. 





The Frankfort Dict, after having been formally constituted on 
the 15th of May, “met for despatch of business” on the 30th. 


| be instituted. 


does not care who are members of it, as all he wishes for is that os should 
i 


be willing to enter into a full and fair inquiry upen the subject : whoever is 
appointed, he will assist, in order that a much better system than the present 
the Committee has ascertained the working of the pre- 


| sent system, which is pervaded by fraud, he wishes to inquire whether a more 


to some questions regarding the Pre- | 


the following list—Mr. 


fair and equal mode cannot be adopted. He pr 
orsman, Mr. Herries, Mr. 


Hume, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 


' Labouchere, Lord Harry Vane, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. T. Baring, Mr. Henley, Mr. 


Cobden, Mr. F. Peel, 
Denison. 

Mr. Herntrs begged to say, that though he might not on the late oc- 
casion have opposed the nomination of the Committee, he never assented 
to it. 

Indeed, he would have thought it a good reason for not entering into in- 

uiry, that the tax was limited to one year only ; his expectation being that 
that would have been a bona fide limitation of the term itself. His pro- 
position is, ‘* Either amend the tax or abolish it ’’; but Mr. Hume’s pro- 
position is, “Amend it if you can ; but if not, keep itasit is.” THe must de- 
cline to serve ; and having declined, he felt at liberty to object that the con- 
stitution of the Committee is unfair, as there are ten who vote for perpetuity 
and only four who vote on the other side ; while also the landed interest is 
not properly represented, 

Mr. Wanner Smiru questioned whether the Committee should be ap- 
pointed at all : he noted that there are only six County Members init ; of 
whom two are the two Members for the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
Cuance.tor of the ExcuEquveR commented on the difficulty in which the 
House was now placed by the union of two extreme parties to carry a 
vote. He acknowledged that the landed interest was not properly repre- 
sented, and suggested that Mr. Hume should withdraw his list and 
amend it. 

Mr. Fresur1eLp moved that the order of the day for the Committee be 
read and discharged, 

Mr. Disrakut, in reference to allusions by Sir Charles Wood, explained 


r. Roebuck, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Vesey, and Mr. B. 


| that he had acceded to the motion made by Mr. Hume in deference to the 


The only business transacted was the appointment of a committee | 


of seven to examine and report on the minutes and protocols of the 
Dresden Conference. The King of Prussia is to have an interview 
with the Emperor of Austria at Olmutz. A circular issued by 
Manteuftel declares that the old Provincial Diets which existed 
before 1848 are revived provisionally. The reason assigned is 
that the classified income-tax can only be raised by the agency of 
these bodies: but the real object aimed at is understood to be the gra- 
dual substitution of these Provincial Legislatures for the National 
Chambers. 
3,600,000/., to be spread over a space of four years. It is pretended 
that this money is needed to complete the Bavarian railways: 
in reality it is required to extricate the Government from liabili- 
ties contracted in the endeavour to play the part of a first-rate 
European power. Lavyaria bids fair to rival Austria in financial 
embarrassments, 





The American President, like the French one, has been making 
a tour and officiating at railway inaugurations. Like Louis Na- 
poleon’s excursion, too, that of President Fillmore has been de 
facto a movement in the Presidential canvass. To complete the 
resemblance, it appears that the State of New York, which Mr. 
Fillmore has been canvassing, shows less disposition to renew his 
term of office than to support the claims of Mr. Webster. 








Orhates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June 2. Chancery Reform; Conversation raised by 
Lord Lyndhurst—Registration of Assurances Bill, postponed till the first day after 
Whitsuntide—Absconding Debtor’s Bill, read a second time—Public Works in 
India; Returns granted to Lord Wharncliffe—Cleopatra’s Needle. 

Tuesday, June 3. Marriages (India) Bill, passed through Committee pro forma— 
County Courts Extension (No. 2) Bill, read a second time pro forma. 

Thursday, June 5. County Courts Extension (No. 2) Bill, passed through Com- 
mittee—Law of Evidence Amendment Bill, referred to a Select Committee. 

Friday, June 6. Conversations on the delay of the Common Law Commissions 
Report, on the Marriage Law in Australia, and on the Transportation of Convicts 
to Australia— Adjournment over Whitsuntide, till Monday the 16th instant. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, June 2. New Forest Deer Removal Bill, read a 
second time— Income and Property Tax; Mr. Hume’s Motion for a Select Committee 
controverted, and opposed by 94 votes to 193; Nomination postponed to Friday— 
Ecclesiatical Titles Bill, further considered in Committee; Amendments on second 
clause disposed of ; Progress reported. 

Tuesday, June 3. No House; only twenty-eight Members present at four o'clock. 

Wednesday, June 4. Cape of Good Hope; Petitions presented by Mr. Adderley 
~The * No House” of Tuesday—National Education in Scotland; Lord Melgund’s 
School Establishment Bill, thrown out on second reading, by 137 to 124. 

Thursday, June 5. A Morning Sitting—St. Albans Bribery Commission Bill, 
considered in Committee—Afternoon Sitting—Metropolis Water Bill; Motion to 
throw out the Bill, negatived, by 95 to 79; Bill read a second time—Mixing of Cof- 
fee and Chicory; Mr. Baring’s Motion against adulteration, negatived by 94 to 
+ aan Vans and Barrel Organs; leave for a Bill against, to Colonel Sib- 

orp. 

Friday, June 6. Order of Public Business—Educatién Statement—Income-tax 
Committee ; adjourned debate again adjourned to Friday next— Ecclesiastical Titles 

Home-made Spirits in Bond; Motion to get 












Bill, further considered in Committee 
rid of Lord Naas’s Resolutions, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, negatived by 
140 to 123—Adjournment over Whitsuntide, till Thursday next. 

TIME-TABLE, 





The Lords. The Commcens. 
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Serrect Committee on THE INcoME-TAX. 

Mr. Hume moved, on Monday, the nomination of a Committee on the 
Income and Property Tax. 

His task of selection, Mr. Hume said, has been difficult ; and the difficulties 
he has met with in forming the Committee have been the cause of delay. He 


The Bavarian Government is negociating a loan of | 
Lo] in] 


feeling of the House: he had not supported the motion under the idea 
that a Select Committee should follow: still, if Mr. Hume went to the 
vote, he must support him. 

Mr. Aciionny protested against the discreditable unfairness to the 
country of attempting to abandon the Select Committee ; and gave notice, 


| that if it is abandoned he will move that the tax be renewed for three 


| tute but one offence. 


years. 

” Mr. Heme explained, that he put down four Members from his own 
side of the House, and four recommended by Mr, Disraeli; and he had 
endeavoured in vain to induce Sir James Graham and Mr. Goulburn to 
serve. He had done his duty, and he now left the matter to the House. 

Lord Joun Russet pursued the strain of remark opened by Sir 
Charles Wood. 

It is more than ever plain that 230 Members voted for Mr. Tume’s motion 
on very different grounds; ‘ and, considering those grounds, it is no wonder 
that there should now be such misunderstandings.”” The difficulty has arisen 
out of Mr. Hume's disregard of Mr. Cobden’s advice to put before the House 
a plain motion for a modification of the tax; in voting on which, the House 
would have known what it was about. Lord John should decidedly object to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer going into the Committee along with two 
or three of his friends, to contend with a large majority pledged against his 
views. 

Mr. Hentry would vote for the amendment “ to stop inquiry,” from 
which he anticipated no benefit. 

Mr. ConpEn never expected good from the Committee, but did expect 
that gentlemen opposite would have at least acted with good faith up to 
the time the Committee reported. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 193 to 94, Mr. Hume 
then agreed to postpone the nomination till Friday. 

EccresiasticaL TirLes Brix. 

In the Committee, on Monday,' Mr. Watrote explained the exact course 
he will take with reference to further amendments. 

He felt some embarrassment, for he wishes to support Ministers as far as 
possible in passing the bill, and also to make the bill as effectual as possible. 
Almost all > wants is given in the declaratory clause, and friends of the 
bill ought not to add to the delays and impediments which beset it: he will 
therefore propose nothing which is not absolutely or clearly essential to the 
proper working of the bill. There are three of these essential points. The 
ambiguities said to exist in the declaratory clause exist more in the minds of 
the opponents of the bill than in the clause itself, ‘and there will be no 
ambiguities in the clause if the clause be referred back to the preamble in 
such a manner as that the preamble do lay a proper foundation for the 
clause’’: when they come to the preamble, therefore, he will feel it his duty 
to press considerable alterations in it. The second essential point refers to 
the absolute necessity for guarding against occasion for future legislation. 
As they have declared the brief of 1850 to be illegal and void, he will propose 
to prohibit the bringing into England, or the use of, any similar briefs by any 
person, under a penalty the same as that for assuming the titles. Lastly, 
he will take care that the law when passed shall be enforced ; and for that 
purpose he thinks the amendment suggested by Sir Frederick Thesiger will 
meet the requirements of the case. , : 

Mr. Walpole then pressed his second point, and proposed to introduce in 
the second clause words imposing the same penalty as that which is imposed 
on assuming the titles, on the act of publishing or putting in use any brief, 
rescript, &c., for the purpose of constituting ‘‘ within the kingdom of Eng- 
land”’ any hierarchy of bishops with titles derived from places belonging to 
the Crown of England. ; 

The Arrornry-GENERAL opposed the amendment, as imposing cumu- 
lative penalties on what is practically the same offence. To place a 
penalty on accepting the brief, and a penalty on assuming the title, will 
be building two penalties upon one transaction, which ought to consti- 
Mr. Stvart Worttey, however, who has hitherto 
abstained from discussing the measure, thinking he should aid it best by 
leaving the Government to manage it, now declared himself convinced by 
Mr. Walpole, that the amendment, instead of placing two penalties on 
one offence, makes two clear offences, for each of which there is a single 
penalty. Seizing this discrepancy between two lawyers, the Irish Mem- 
bers insisted on a demand made by Mr. Rocue immediately after Mr. 


, Walpole had launched his amendment, that the amendment ought to be 


rinted. Sir Roserr InGuis explained, that it is not according to the 
rule of the House that any part of the proceedings of the House in Com- 


' mittee should be printed: so that no demand could be made for the print- 


ing. Mr. M‘Cuxtacu objected to the principle of speaking exclusively 


of the “ kingdom of England,’—a phrase now unknown to the law. Sir 
| Freperick TuesicEer argued, that if there were —s that would 


add to the difficulties of the Judges in declaring the law in Ireland, it 
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would be this declaratory enactment applying only to England. Lord 

Joun Russet, Mr. Napier, and other Members, successively urged Mr. 

Walpole not to press his clause. After two or three hours of discussion, 

Mr. Warote yielded, and the amendment was withdrawn. Mr. Keocu 

improved the incident on behalf of the stigmatized Irish Brigade—* Irish 

os are not the only ones who unnecessarily occupy the time of the 
ouse,”” 

Mr. M‘Cutzacu then moved the insertion of words whose object was 
the recognition as legal, of the acknowledgments made from time to time 
by the Irish courts of the titular dignity of the Irish Roman Catholic | 
Prelates, &c. He went minutely over the various instances of this ac- | 
knowledgment which have been touched on lightly in past debates. 
Mr. Narrer combated the amendment with cases and arguments to prove 
that the acknowledgments have been adventitious and of no practical 
moment: they have only been made in judicial obiter dicta or in unauthor- 
ized proceedings by inferior officers. There isa work by a Roman Ca- 
tholic barrister in reference to the Catholic Bequests Act, which lays down | 
that that act did not change the legal status of Roman Catholic prelates, 
or acknowledge them as bishops of dioceses, though a right to the bequests 
is admitted for all the purposes of the act. Mr. Joun O’Connei and 
Mr, M, J, O’ConnELt supported the amendment ; the latter warning Go- 
vernment against the danger of denying its principle. The amendment was 
negatived by 291 to 45. 

Mr. Moore moved to insert after the words “ England and Ireland,” | 
the words “so long as the said Church shall continue to be the United 
Church of England and Ireland.” ‘There is a section in the House,” 
argued Mr. Moore, “among whom I include the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, who do not wish this union should continue.” Lord 
John Russell has often declared, that unless a very large reform take 
place in the Established Church of Ireland, the Irish people have a right 
to demand a repeal of the Union. Mr. Henry Drummonp would leave 
the Government, and those who choose to meddle, to bring to perfection, 
or destruction, as they can, their own child. He suggested that till the 
third reading, gentlemen should reserve themselves; for he thought they 
might be called upon to take a particular course, in order not to deceive | 
the country on a false measure. The amendment was negatived by 240 
to 36, 

On the motion of Mr. Reynotps, resisted for a short time by Lord 
Joun Russevt, the Chairman soon afterwards reported progress, 


Nationat Epvecation 1x Scor.anp. 

The second reading of the School Establishment (Scotland) Bill, was 
moved by Lord Mexcunp, with explanations of the principle of the mea- 
sure, and statements in its support. 

The people of Scotland feel very strongly that the present means of educa- 
tion in that country are far from being equal to the wants of the nation. 
The object of the bill is to maintain two principles inviolate,—first, to esta- 
blish the principle of local taxation, with a certain amount of local manage- 
ment; next, to place on the same school-benches children of all religious 
denominations, and to unite them in the same studies, which may be done 
without danger to their religious principles. The religious teaching in the 
old schools of Scotland, whether of yarishes or under other systems, con- 
sisted solely of reading a portion of the Bible as a school-lesson, and teach- 
ing the children the Shorter Catechism. Do what you will, it is impossible to 
conduct the business of the schools on any other assumption than that prac- 
tical secular and religious education must be separate. And in fact this sepa- 
ration has been universally practised in Scotland: Sir John Sinclair's reports 
prove that the school examinations referred to the secular parts of education, 
and seldom took any notice of religion. The National Education Associa- 
tion, a body of pious and religious men, hold that secular education is the 
only way of meeting the difficulties of the question; and the s-hools esta- | 
blished in Elgin by Mr. Milne have been attended with great success. 

In 1803, when the last act on this subject passed, the population of Seot- 
land was about 1,500,000; in 1841 it was upwards of 2,600,000; and now 
it may be estimated fairly at 3,000,000: it is plain that the provision made 
when the population was only the first number cannot be adequate for the 
last number, which is double. According to the population, 600,000 children 
ought to be receiving education; whereas, at the outside, there are but 
300,000 in the schools of the Established Church, the Free Church, and all 
the other denominations ; leaving 300,000, or one half, unprovided for. The 
parochial schoolmasters are wretchedly paid; some of them receive but 5/. a 
year, and that is sometimes paid in turf. The tests exacted are complained 
of as unjust: many members of the Church are willing to abrogate tests 
so far as concerns the University ; why retain them for schoolmasters ? 

Mr. Mackenzre opposed the motion, on the ground that the bill would 
subvert a system which has long worked successfully, and introduce the 
very principle which caused the Ilouse to reject the proposition recently 
brought forward by Mr. Fox, and which is especially objectionable to the 
people of Scotland—the separation of secular from religious education, 
As to tests, the Free Church maintains them itself. Mr. Mackenzie ad- 
mitted with regret that the means of education have not kept pace with 
the increase of population in Scotland. He moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months, 

Mr. Hume, from a recollection going back sixty or seventy years, could 
confidently state that the working population in Scotland has greatly 
( hanged. 

When he first entered life, the marked difference between the peasantry of 
Seotland and the peasantry of England and Ireland was notorious. The 
peasantry of Scotland then received a superior training, not merely in read- 
ing and writing, but in morals and religion. The fact that this is not the 
case at present shows that there is a fault lying somewhere. LHe thankfully 
received, and would support this bill. 

The Lorp-Apvocare marked the admission on both sides of the House, 
that there is great necessity for an increase in the means of education in 
Scotland. 

The destitution has been long admitted; but we have gone on from one 
year to another, and from one ten years to another, without doing anything 
to meet it; and if this goes on for twenty-five years more, the result will be 
that half of the grown population will have had no education whatever. He 
would find difficulty in voting for all the details of the measure, but would 
support the second reading of it, as a meritorious and important contribu- 
tion, tending towards the solution of a question daily assuming greater and 
greater importance and difficulty. As those who founded the existing sys- 
tem—which still continues to produce salutary impressions on the character 
of the people of Scotland, after three hundred years—as they, like earnest, 


manly, practical men, looked the real difficulties of the case in the face, and 
set themselves to remove them, so now the real lesson to be learned from 
their example is that we should throw aside all minor difficulties, and set 
ourselves to reéstablish a system which would afford a reasonable hope of | 
beneficial results to future generations. i! 


The question of the parochia 








schools is, after all, but a small portion of the whole question; for if these 
were placed as they should be, there would still be an enormous mass of des- 
titution to provide for which the parochial system does not meet; and if 
you consider a national scheme there is no reason why you should not re- 
view the parochial system at the same time. Without disparaging the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, you cannot shut your eyes to the fact that the 
Establishment in Scotland does not include more than half of the orthodox 
Presbyterians of Scotland: such being the case, ought you to exclude those 
who will not adhere to the Established Church, though they will sign all 
her formularies? As far as is required by good faith, the Act of Security 
must be maintained ; but there is nothing in the state of the law which can 
possibly prevent Parliament from doing what it has done before on many 
occasions—regulating the parish schools. 

Sir Ronert INGLIs grieved to find from Lord John Russell's cheers that 
he agreed with Lord Melgund ; and concluded a speech of general oppo- 
sition to the measure with an culogium on the parochial system of school 
education in Scotland, as a system which has raised the national character 
of Scotland beyond that of any other portion of Europe. 

Lord Joun Rvusseit took exception to the parallel between this bill 
and the proposition of Mr, Fox, which the Government voted against on 
the 22d of May. 

There could be no two proposals more distinct : for Mr. Fox said “ secular 
education,” in order expressly to exclude religious education ; whereas the 


| education of this bill Lord John understands to imply “ religious instruction.” 


Mr. Gordon reports, that taking 790 parishes in Scotland, there are 329 with- 
out any schools of any description. The House is unanimously agreed that 
some further means are required ; but if Government were to propose to in- 
crease the parochial system alone, it would be objected that the Established 
Church of Scotland is no longer in a position to undertake the duty of edu- 
cating the whole people of Scotland, for both the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church, have as many congregations as the Established Church. 
Let the House then extend education, not upon a basis that has become 
narrowed, but upon the opinions, the wants, and the agreement of the three 
religious bodies that form the mass of the people. The bill ought to pass : 
its machinery might be improved in Committee, or by a Select Committee. 
Seeing how well, and with what practical views, the Scotch Members lis- 
tened to each other’s objections, and agreed to a useful measure, he did not 
see why in a Select Committee they should not agree to principles upon which 
the House should afterwards decide. He could agree with Sir Robert Inglis 
in the great panegyric he passed on the parochial schools; and he could also 
agree with him in a panegyric on the turnpike roads of England, and the 
ancient oil-lamps, which were such improvements on the roads and the dark- 
ness of a state of barbarism: but surely we may improve these and other 
things in our day, as our ancestors improved in their day upon the things 
which they received from those before them. 

The other speakers were—against the bill, Mr. C. Brauer, Mr. Cuar- 
TEris, Sir GrorGe Cierk, and Mr. Francis Scorr; in favour of the bill, 
Mr. M‘Grecor and Mr. Cowan. On a division the numbers were — 





For the second reading ......eeeeeceeeess 124 
For the amendment ...cccccccsscscesees 137 
Majority against the second reading.. 13 


So the bill was lost. 
Warer Svurrry or Lonpon, 

On the motion of Sir Grorcs Grey to read a second time the Metro- 
polis Water Bill, Mr. Bar.tre Cocurane moved as an amendment, a re- 
solution that no such bill should be proceeded with unless the works were 
put up to competition. 

In support of his amendment, Mr. Cochrane made a speech of considerable 
length, recapitulating the statements of the public press, and adding the 
narrative of what he has seen with his own eyes and heard with his own 
ears, in reference to the frightful evils of the existing system. But the par- 
ticular measure before the House would only confirm the powers of the exist- 
ing Companies, and remove all responsibility from them, by preventing the 
possibility of competition. The preamble seems to overthrow the Companies, 
but the clauses enable them to continue, and give them the power to make 
any by-laws they like. A calculation of the present and proposed income of 
the Companies shows that the bill would add at least 100,000/. to their 
income. 

Sir Bensamrn THAxt declared he could not vote for the amendment, as 
he did not understand it. Mr, Cocurane intimated, that as he found a 
general feeling in favour of dividing on an amendment to throw the bill 


| out altogether, he withdrew his amendment. 


Mr. Morrar then moved that the bill be read a seeond time that day 
six months; and headed the Metropolitan Members in an attack on the 
main objects of the bill. 

He objected, that the “ fair valuation”? proposed will be the present value, 
which is the value under combination and not under free competition ; that 
the bill holds out no fair prospect of any reduction of rates ; while competition 
in the gas supplied to the City of London will soon save 200,000/, a year to 
the consumers. 

Sir Bexsamin Hat indicated the source of the cause which prevents 
the principle of competition from receiving the sanction of the House, 

There are, he believed, not fewer than seventy Members in the House 
who hold shares in the existing Water Companic $: it would be well if thos 
gentlemen abstained from voting on the bill. The West Middlesex Company 
charges a shilling per thousand gallons; the Grand Junction Company but 
eightpence ; and the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, which has to meet 
competition, only threepence-halfpenny. 

Mr, WitutAMs recurred to the strong under-current impelling the Go- 
vernment forward in this most unjust legislation: in these critical times 
seventy votes might turn them out of office. 

Sir Grorce Grey declared, that after it had been admitted, as he 
thought, that competition has failed to ac complish the objec t, he is sur- 
prised to hear a revival of the proposition that competition can be advan- 
tageously resorted to. 

The very principle of the bill is that competition is an inefficient basis for 
the supply. He lately informed the House, that he had so far hesitated to 
adopt the recommendations of the Board of Health, able, elaborate, and full 
of valuable facts as they are, and had referred them to three competent 
gentlemen : their inquiry is still pending. Sir George was not prepared to 
controvert the assertions of Mr. Napier, but so many contradictory recom- 
mendations have emanated from the Board of Health that the Government 
cannot think it settled that all the supply should be drawn from the sources 
indicated by the Board. The expense under the proposed plan will be re- 
duced by at least 100,000/. a year. The principle of valuation is precisely 
the same which was adopted after great consideration by a Select Committec 
in the ease of the Liverpool Waterworks Bill. As to dividend, no dividend 
at all is guaranteed; but if it should reach five per cent, the Treasury has 
power to reduce the rate. A bill had been printed that very day, to the in- 
troduction of which he had given his assent, which proposes to buy up the 
existing Companics and vest the management in a body to be appointed under 
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it. If the House thought fit, he would not object to send that bill before a 
Select Committee. Let the present bill be read a second time ; and then it 
also will follow the course of all bills of this nature, and go before a Select 
Committee of five disinterested gentlemen. 

Sir J. Jounstonr, on behalf of the New River Company, stated the 
four objections entertained by that body to this bill. 

The two strongest of them were, that the bill makes an amalgamation of 
all existing Companies, however incongruous in source of supply and mode 
of management; and that it allows only five per cent on whatever capital 
is laid out, though they may be called upon to go to undefined sources for 
new supplies. He urged inquiry before legislation—by a Committee to ex- 
amine and consider all matters concerning the water supply of London. 

Mr. Mowarr thought Sir George Grey not ina condition to legislate at 
all; and that he should frankly say, the least evil will be to defer the 
consideration of the subject till the next session of Parliament. 

The Companies divide from five to six-and-a-quarter per cent on stock 
amounting to 4,800,000/.; but they have paid little more than 2,000,000/. 
The bill therefore, in securing five per cent, will be securing ten per cent on 
their bona fide capital. Mr. Mowatt explained his own bill. It divides the 
Metropolis into seventeen districts, for each of which the ratepayers choose 
four Commissioners, who with four chosen by the Common Council of Lon- 
don, and four chosen by the Government, should be the Commission. The 
Commission should nominate an Executive Committee of five, to sit and do 
business constantly: and these last, with the Secretary, should be paid 
salaries to be fixed by Government. They might purchase the works of the 
Companies at ten years’ purchase, and levy rates for the water, and for the 
purchase and construction of works, not exceeding a fixed amount per an- 
num. Thus, in thirty years the whole cost of the works might be paid, and 
the public have the supply in perpetuity free from all but the current charges 
of management. 

Mr, Hume thought Sir George Grey had made a fair proposal to go be- 
fore a Select Committee with both bills. But Mr. Wak ey said that if 
Government proposed to go into a Select Committee with their bill, they 
would see such a manifestation of popular fecling as would surprise them. 
Lord Exsrtneron felt sure that further inquiry would lead ultimately to 
better speed ; so he must vote against the bill. Sir De Lacy Evans, if 
called on to say “Yes” or “No,” must give his answer in the negative. 

Sir Winuram Cray supported the bill ; though he believed that the 
Companies are extremely and vehemently opposed to it. 

The House divided on Mr. Moffat’s amendment— 

For the amendment ....ceccecesecseseeees 9 
PUREED 6 cdccccvesceucscesccssccsesces “OS 


Majority for the second reading .... 16 
The bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 


Correr anv Cuicory MIxine. 

Mr. Tuomas Bante renewed his motion against the orders of the Ex- 
cise relaxing the former prohibitions against the mixture of coffee and 
chicory. The merchants consider the last statement by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer so unsatisfactory, that they request Mr. Baring, as one 
in the trade, to revive the question. The Cuancettor of the Excur- 
QuER, however, repeated his former case—that the public likes chicory, and 
can protect itself. Sir Joun Trotiorr, on behalf of his constituents, 
who grow more chicory every year, sided with Sir Charles Wood. Sir 
Joun Tyrevw observed, that Mr. Baring admits he does not come into 
court with clean hands, as he grows coffce in Ceylon: so Sir John Tyrell 
grows chicory in Essex; and, looking at his own interest in as clear a 
point of view as possible, he should yote against his friend Mr. Baring. 
On a division, Mr. Baring was nearly successful: his motion was nega- 
tived by 94 against 89—majority 5. 

Rerorm tn CHancery. 

Referring to the Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons, Lord 
Lynpuvrst, on Monday, remarked that Lord John Russell has given no 
tice of his intention to bring in a bill to improve the administration of 
justice in the Court of Chancery. It would seem, then, that the bill of 
which notice was given on a prior occasion is abandoned : it is to be 
hoped that the Premier will have more hand in the preparation of the 
forthcoming measure than he seemed to have in the last. Lord Lynd- 
hurst added some information, from an authentic though unofficial source, 
as to the beneficial working of the Irish measure passed through Parlia- 
ment last session by the Master of the Rolls, substituting petitions for bills. 
Up to the 1st of May, 694 suits have been begun by petition alone, out 
of rather more than 700; and no defendant has desired to use his power 
of compelling the plaintiff to recur to the old practice by bill. The 
proceeding by petition has expedited the case and lessened the cost of 
proceeding in a manner quite extraordinary. 

The Lorp Cuancettor declared himself embarrassed by these state- 
ments, the relevancy of which he did not perceive: but he will inquire 
into their accuracy, and then, with the able assistance of his noble friend, 
or without it, will adopt proceedings to make business in Chancery more 
expeditious and less expensive. 

Marriace Law 1n Inpra. 

The second reading of the Marriages (India) Bill having been moved 
by Lord Broveuton, objections to the measure were urged by the Earl of 
ELLennoroven, founded on his Indian experience. 

The bill is totally unfitted for India, where there is no aristocracy, and 
where no man can command his place of residence for twenty-one days, in- 
asmuch as all are the servants of the state and must obey its orders. The 
bill is faulty in two respects,—first, it would throw impediments in the way 
of marriage in India; and next, it would create md¢ve bigamists than exist at 
present in that couniry, by the clause relating to invalid marriages. 

Lord Broveuton deferred to these suggestions; and stated {that he 
would have the bill repr. \ted with alterations: if Lord Ellenborough still 
objected afterwards, the bill might go to a Select Committee. 

Crieopatra’s NEEepie. 

In reply to a question by the Marquis of Wrstwrarn, on what steps 
have been taken about the Egyptian obelisk called “ Cleopatra’s Needle” 
presented by the late Pasha of Egypt to King George the Fourth in 
1820, the Earl of Carutsix stated that there are “ some mechanical diffi- 
culties,” but the matter is “ still under consideration.” 

Petitions rrom THE Care: Privitecer, 

Mr. Apprrtey informed the Speaker, on Wednesday, that he had ten 
petitions to present from the Cape of Good Hope, praying that the con- 
stitution which has been promised, and not given them, should be no 
longer withheld. But among the papers recently laid on the table of the 


Ifouse, is a despatch from Sir Harry Smith representing that the signa- 





tures to these petitions are fictitious. Mr. Adderley himself had no 
doubt the signatures are not fictitious, but he hesitated to present the pe- 
titions under the circumstances, till he had consulted the Speaker. The 
Speaker stated, that if Mr. Adderley had no doubt of the genuineness 
of the signatures, he might present the petitions. Mr. ADpERLEY pre- 
sented them accordingly. 

Tue “No House” on Tvespay. 

The “no House” of Tuesday was made the subject of criticism on 
Wednesday. Sir Josuva Waumsiry complained that sufficient notice 
was not given to Membcrs engaged on Committees to enable them to 
reach the doors of the House in time; he left a Committee before it ad- 
journed, but was too late. Mr. Ewart and Mr. Brotnerton, however, 
considered that the time was sufficient. Mr. W. Wii.1aMs stated, that 
as he was entering the House he was pulled back by the skirts, and pre- 
vented from entering. Mr. Reynoups stated, that there were at least 
fifty Members loitering in the lobby. Mr. Saarman Crawrorp sug- 
gested a rule of the House against counting out before cight o'clock. 


Che Court. 


Tuts has been a week of gayety with the Court. 

The Queen’s thirty-second birthday, instead of the natal 24th of May, 
was celebrated on Saturday the 31st, by a drawingroom. 

On Monday the Court left London for Windsor, to be nearer to the 
races on Ascot Heath, which the Sovereign never omits to patronize. A 
large party of royal visitors and of English guests accompanied the Court 
to Windsor, or proceeded to the Castle in a day or two after. The 
Queen’s party was present at the races on Tuesday and on Thursday, in 
about a dozen carriages preceded by out-riders in Royal livery of scarlet 
and gold. The Queen took the Princess Royal; and was accompanied 
by the Duchess of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and Prince Henry of the Nether- 
lands. Prince Albert took the Prince of Wales; and was accompanied 
by the Dukes of Saxe Coburg Gotha, Cambridge, and the Duke Ernest 
of Wurtemburg. On cach day the Queen gave banquets, and evening 
parties, at which appeared several of the Ministers, and a great number 
of the English nobility. 

The Court returned to Buckingham Palace yesterday ; and in the even- 
ing the Queen, with a party of her guests, was present at the French 
Plays. 

Her Majesty held a Court on Monday before leaving town; and gave 
audience to the Baron de Benst, to receive his letters of recall by the 
King of Saxony. Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons had an interview, 
to take leave, for Stockholm, as her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary to 
the King of Sweden. 











Che Artropolis. 


At a special mecting of the Common Council, on Wednesday, the 
Court adopted, with loud cheers, the report of a committee on the prepa- 
ration for the proposed feast to commemorate the Exposition, at which 
the Queen has consented to be present. The Guildhall will be newly 
fitted up and specially decorated for the occasion, at a cost of 3400/. ; be- 
sides 500/. for cleansing and 500/. for ventilating. 

The Select Committee on the Smithficld Removal Bill has determined 
that the preamble has been proved. 


The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress commenced a new «ra in the 
history of civic hospitalities on Wednesday evening, by giving a scientific 
and literary conversazione in the magnificent rooms of the Mansionhouse. 
Most of the Foreign Ministers, and of the eminent foreign visitors now 
in London, a number of the aristocracy associated with scicnce and lite- 
rature, and a crowd of professors and litt¢rateurs, were present; alto- 
gether, the assemblage is estimated at nearly fifteen hundred. Topics 
of conversation were suggested by the display of articles of verti: and 
of scientific antiquarian interest, and by a beautiful collection of ship- 
building models, lent for the occasion by the Lords of the Admiralty. 


The annual general meeting of the National School Socicty, on Wed- 
nesday, in the School-rooms, Sanctuary, had an important result. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided ; and the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, and ten other members of the Episcopal Bench, a great 
many other Lords and influential laymen and clergymen, were present. 
The Reverend G, A. Denison had given notice of a resolution expressing 
deep regret that her Majesty’s Government “ continue to disallow the 
equitable claim’? of members of the Church of England, as set forth in 
the resolution of the Society on the 6th June 1849, “ That the founders 
of Church schools, who see fit to place the management of their schools 
in the clergymen of the parish and the bishop of the diocese, should not on 
that account be excluded from State assistance towards the building of 
their schools ’’; and of a second resolution, declaring that the codperation 
and assistance of a Parliamentary grant for education should be accepted 
only if it involved “ no interference, direct or indirect, actual or virtual, 
with the doctrine or discipline of the Church.” The Chairman opened the 
proceedings with an earnest deprecation of the discussion which the notice 
of these amendments prepared him to expect. But Mr. Denison was sup- 
ported by a strong party. Ile made his motion ; and it was seconded by 
Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., with warnings that the denial of justice which 
the management-clauses inflicts is but the precursor of further assaults on 
the Church and the faith. Sir John Pakington moved an amendment, 
deprecating any renewal of the agitation which has characterized the re- 
cent meetings of the Socicty ; and he made a speech strongly urging the 
fact, that whether right or wrong, these discussions have spread abroad a 
feeling that it is the intention to exclude the laity from all share even in the 
secular portion of the education of their poorer neighbours. There is now 
a great movement in favour of what is called secular education ; and 
Churchmen will be wise to observe that movement, and not strengthen 
the arguments in favour of it by rendering cordial action impossible. A 
number of gentlemen followed with speeches on each side of the question ; 
in the course of which the excitement of the meeting became consider- 
able. Lord Robert Grosvenor took a peacemaking tone; but the Earl of 
Harrowby was unable to avoid remarking with some strength on imputc- 
tions hastily thrown out by Mr. Denison; and when the time came fer 
dividing, the whole assemblage was warmly moved. The Bishop of Lor- 
don rose irregularly, after Mr, Denison’s reply,—apologizing for his irrc- 





June 7, 1851.] 


gularity,—and earnestly said, that there is risk of a collision between the 
two great powers of the country, which he ventured to say would be fatal 
to one of them. He concluded—“ And, my reverend brethren, I do 
earnestly entreat you to put a stop to these discussions in future, by dis- 
tinctly negativing both the resolution and the amendment.” His short 
address produced a deep impression. Sir John Pakington withdrew his 
amendment, leaving the responsibility of division on Mr. Denison ; a re- 
sponsibility which the latter willingly accepted. “The resolution was 
put, and a considerable number of hands were held up for it, but much 
less than half the meeting ; a number decidedly less answered the demand 
for the Noes.” The Chairman declared—“ I have no hesitation in aftirm- 
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the Lord-Licutenant of the county, Earl Fortescue, had assented to and 
approved of the resolutions which would be proposed at this meeting. 
Mr. L. V. Palk, of Haldon House, particularly disclaimed the least fecling 
of personal opposition to the Bishop of Exeter; but avowed the conviction, 
that while it is a duty to maintain the Bishop in all his legal require- 
ments, it is a higher duty to maintain the purity of our Reformed Church. 
Mr. Palk, in proof of the highest sanction to the present proceeding, read 
the following letter, not before published, from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to the united parishes of Tomorham and Upton. 
* Lambeth, May 21, 1851, 
“ Sir—I have the honour of acknowledging an address whieh you have 





ing Mr. Denison’s motion has been negatived by a large majority.” 
This announcement, which took many by surprise, was hailed with great 
cheering. The Archbishop of Canterbury gave his benediction, and the 
mecting separated. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Lord Campbell has pronounced the *“ final” 


decision of the full Court on the claim of William Henry Barber to be re- | 


admitted as an attorney: the Court held that, if not directly cognizant of 
the fraud and forgery, he was wilfully blind; and as his own misconduct 
had entailed the consequences which followed, strict justice demanded that 
his application be refused. 


William Burdon is to be tried for horse-stealing under an odd succession of 
circumstances. Burdon went to the stable of Mr. Wood, dairyman, of the 
Cambridge Road, breke the lock and chain of the door, and found a mare and 
a pony. He tore off a shoe from one of the mare’s feet, mounted her, took 
the pony’s halter in his hand, and rode forth with his prizes on a pretended 
errand to the farrier’s. The pony was restive, and Burdon got off the mare 
to mount the restive animal and lead the quiet one ; but the mare equally 
objected to be taken away, and getting loose, darted back towards her home. 
Burdon gave the pony in charge to a Policeman, while he pursued the mare 
fora short time ; but he soon returned without her, and ned off with his re- 
maining prize. Afterwards, however, he went back to the stable, and rode 
off with the mare alone. But in the Mile-end Road a former servant of Mr. 
Wood accosted him, and receiving unsatisfactory replies about the mare, 
threatened to detain him. The conscious culprit leaned off, and ran away ; 
but the old servant of Mr. Wood in his turn mounted the mare, and pursuing 
the thief, kept him in view till he was arrested by a constable. 


Mrs. Mary Rebecca Pratt, the young wife of a tradesman at Hammer- | 


smith, committed suicide at the close of last week, under singular circum- 
stances. Mrs. Pratt was but twenty-two years of age, and had been married 
but ten weeks; she is described as exceedingly handsome, and much accom- 
lished. Mr. Pratt went out to market very carly on Friday morning. At 
alf-past six that morning, Mrs. Pratt rang for her maid, and was assisted 
to dress in a red silk dress, instead of in her usual morning one. She left 
her house at Angel Terrace, Hammersmith, shortly afterwards ; not appear- 
ing in distress of mind. In the afternoon of that day, some boys at Kingston 
saw her throw herself into the river from the opposite bank: ‘a boat put off, 
and she was recovered from tie middle of the stream; but the immersion 
was fatal, for after three-quarters of an hour's exertion at restoration it was 
found that the poor woman was irrecoverably dead. In her pocket were 
found a little silver money, and a letter addressed to her husband: this let- 
ter was read at the Coroner's inquest— “ Kingston, Friday. 

** James—For the last time I address you. May God forgive you, as I do, for the 
wicked accusations you have brought against me. When I took an oath to you last 
night, it was quite true, and all I said afterwards alie, prompted by the fear of being 
murdered. May every wife do her duty as well as I have done, even though she has 
a drunken husband. Good by! I never expect to meet you again. 

“* Your broken-hearted wife, Mary R. Pratt.” 

Mr. Nutt, licensed victualler of Gracechurch Street, attended at the inquest, 
and put in evidence a letter addressed by Mrs. Pratt to himself, as her former 
guardian ; it came to him by post, and bore the Kingston post-mark of 
Friday. 

** My dear Mr. and Mrs. Nutt—I have left my husband under the most dreadful 
circumstances : he has accused me of being seduced by my father when I was only 
seventeen years old, and alsoallowing Mr. Nutt the sameimproper intercourse. Last 
night he scized me by the hair, drew my head back, and held his razor to my throat; 
he then jumped on me, and tried to strangle me with his hands. I still persisted in 
my innocence of such dreadful crimes; but feeling certain he would murder me, I 
owned, although every word I spoke was a lie, that all was quite true. I hope God 
will forgive me for being so wicked, and saying what I knew was not right of my dear 
father and Mr. Nutt. I felt sohelpless, I did not know what to do; indeed, I am al- 
most out of my mind, and what I shall do with myself I do not know. Accept my 
love, and thanks for the very great kindness I received from you. I got away from 
home whilst he was at market. He left me in bed, and I promized I would remain 
there ; bit I could not. I am at Kingston. How,long I shall stay here I do not know. 
I write in such distress of mind, I hope you will excuse all errors. With kindest 
love to you both and the dear children, believe me to remain, 

** Yours most affectionately, Mary R. Pratt.” 

Mr. Nutt gave evidence that he had known Mrs. Pratt from her childhood. 
A more worthy upright man than her father never lived. For himself, he 
was attached to the deceased as to his child, and had ever acted as a parent 
to her since she lost her father. He gave her away at her marriage ; he had 
seen her with her husband several times since, and had no notion but that 
they were happy. 

The Coroner pointed out that the husband was not the instrument of the 
wife’s death ; she had not jumped out of window to avoid him, and her body 
bore no marks of violence : she had left the house voluntarily. 

The Jury found that the suicide had been committed under “ temporary 
derangement.” 


The inquest on the four persons who perished by the fire in Love Lane was 
resumed on Monday. Elizabeth Chambers, the girl who so narrowly escaped 
destruction, was brought from the hospital to give evidence; but she could 
afford no information as to the probehie origin of the fire. The Jury found 
a verdict equivalent to “ Accidental death.” 


Che Provinces. 

Two candidates have been named to fill the seat for Bath, vacated by 
Lord Ashley's succession to the Shaftesbury Peerage. Major Brathwayte 
was invited by the Conservatives, but he declined, and they are still seck- 
ing. The Liberals of all shades, “from Whig to Chartist,’’ unite in fa- 
your of Captain Scobell, R.N., of High Lyttelton; a union which is 
considered to render his success certain. 





Some fifty or sixty gentlemen, members of the Church of England re- 
sident in the diocese of Exeter, assembled in the Exeter Athenwum on 
Saturday, and discussed the propriety of the course suggested by the cir- 
cular which convened them, of concurring in a “ protest by the laity 
against the approaching Synod” in the diocese, on the 25th of June. Sir 
John Kennaway was voted into the chair. He stated that the Mayor 
of Exeter concurred in the propriety of expressing the opinion of the 
laity, and had advised the mode of circulating a well-digested protest : 


forwarded to me as Chairman of the Vestry of the united parishes of Tomor- 
ham and Upton, in which you express your objections against the measure 
proposed by your diocesan of holding a Diocesan Synod, and desiring my in- 
terference to prevent the evils which you anticipate as likely to result from 
such a measure. 

“IT am by no means blind to the probability of such evils, and I greatly 
regret that such a measure should have been devised. But if it is nota 
transgression of the law of the land, it cannot be successfully resisted ; and 
if it does violate the law, I have no doubt that the officers of the Crown will 
| interfere by means more effectual than I have authority to employ. 

“1 have the honour to be, sir, your obedient and humble servant, 
“Wm. Kitson, Esq. J. B. Canruar.” 
Mr. Palk moved the adoption of a protest against the steps taken by 

the Bishop in summoning the Diocesan Synod; on these grounds— 

That it is unnecessary for any Churchman to reaftirm the doctrine of “ one 
baptism for the remission of sins,’’ inasmuch as he affirms that doctrine every 
time he repeats the Nicene Creed ; that the proposed assembly, if not illegal, 
will be against the general practice of the Church since the Reformation ; 
that no emergency has arisen such as to require that the diocese should isolate 
itself, oppose the Metropolitan, and bring into question the supremacy of the 
Queen ; that the proposed deliberations will increase divisions, and by tend- 
ing to separate the Church from the State, may produce fatal consequences to 
the Monarchy and the Reformed faith ; lastly, the protestors object to ex- 
clude many honest and conscientious clergymen who do not concur in the 
Bishop's interpretation of the article of the Creed on the remission of sins by 
baptism. 

Mr. Montague Bere, Commissioner of Bankruptcy at Exeter, supported 
the protest ; which was adopted unanimously, 

Mr. J. March Phillips, Captain Foster of Dartmouth, and Mr. Bel- 
lamy of Plymouth, addressed the meeting with suggestions, including one 
for a county meeting. A committee was appointed to give effect to the 
protest, 


At the last Chester Assizes, Thomas Smith, J. Feehan, James Haggarty, 
and Matthew Griftin, with another prisoner, since discharged, were convicted 
of a riot at Birkenhead, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. A 
petition praying for a mitigation of the sentence received 17,000 signatures 
in one day. Upon consideration of the whole facts of the case, the Queen 
ordered the immediate discharge of the prisoners, and they arrived in Bir- 
kenhead on Friday morning.—Liverpool Mereury. 

At the recent election for the Isle of Wight, a riot at Ryde so terrified Mr. 
Cole, an agent for Captain Hamond the Protectionist, that he fell dead. It 
seems that he was chased along several streets, pelted with rotten eggs and 
turf, pulled by the hair, and knocked down; he rushed into the house of 
Captain Christian to escape his persecutors, and dropped down, It was 
stated at the inquest, that a post-mortem examination showed marks of 
disease of the heart ; the membranes of the brain were congested with blood, 
and there was an effusion of blood between the scalp and the skull: but 
these things would not account for the death. The Jury gave this verdict— 
* Manslaughter against divers persons unknown.” 


IRELAND. 
Mr. Hallewell was returned without opposition on Friday last week 
| to represent the borough of Newry, in room of the late Viscount Newry 
and Morne. Mr. Iallewell adheres generally to protection, but in very 
guarded tone. 








It is stated to be the intention of Government to erect artillery fortifica- 
tions at different stations along the Irish coast. At Solden Point, near Dun- 


be placed. 

In the county of Down, so strong and unanimous is the resistance to the 
payment of the rate-in-aid of 6¢., that the collector is going through the 
country to levy his distresses with two sub-inspectors and eighty con- 
stables of Police. 

A gang of six ruffians attacked the house of a man named Harvey, near 
Mullingar, wounded some of the inmates by the discharge of a blunderbuss, 
and shot a young man dead with a pistol. “The previous tenants had been 
ejected from the farm now held by Harvey. 

A dwelling-house belonging to a gentleman named King, in the county 
of Westmeath, was maliciously set fire to on Sunday night last, and burned 
to the ground. 

It having been decided by the Magistrates that the fire at Downhill 
House, the seat of Sir Henry Bruce, was of an incendiary character, the 
enormous sum of 50,000/. will be levied off the barony of Londonderry as 
compensation for property destroyed, at the next Assizes. In the valuable 
gallery of pictures destroyed, was a picture by Raphael, well known as the 
* Boar Hunt.” 





Aareigu aut Calonial. 


France.—The President of the Republic has seized the opportunity 
afforded by a provincial inauguration to make an attack on the Assembly, 
which has suddenly diverted attention from all other topics: it is re- 
garded as a manifesto intended to have a direct influence on the question 
of the prolongation of his powers. : 

The occasion was the opening of the Railway from Dijon to Tonnerre. 
His progress to Dijon was a very inspiriting one: the correspondent of 
| the Journal des Debats, by no means a well-inclined witness, says— 
“What struck us most of all was the eagerness of the rural population 
flocking in from every part to see the nephew of the Emperor”; and he 
declares that the acclamations were “sympathetic,” though not “enthu- 
siastic.” The President and his Ministers, with the Archbishop of Sens, 
arrived at Dijon about three in the afternoon. : 

“ The population of the city and country for leagues around,” says the 
correspondent of the 7'imes, “ had assembled at the terminus and lined its 
immense semicircle. In the centre were erected two large tents, filled ex- 
clusively with ladies; and in front of them stood an altar, raised on an ele- 
vated platform, on which the Bishop, with the entire clergy of Dijon, had 








dalk, one has just been completed, on which a large piece of ordnance is to 
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taken their station. The President on alighting was conducted to another 
tent, on the right of the altar, and the religious ceremony then commenced, 
The Bishop stepped forward, and addressed to the Prince an appropriate 
speech, in which he congratulated him on his wise and able administration, 
his respect for religion, and trusted that Divine Providence would render his 
power durable.” 

The President of the Republic mounted a horse, and rode to the Pre- 
fecture, “saluted during the whole way by one universal and continued 
ery of ‘Vive Napoléon!’” “From all I can learn,” says the reporter of 
the 7imes, “ there was not a single ery of ‘ Vive la République!” The 
various public bodies were received in succession, except only the Tribu- 
nal of Commerce, which was too exclusively Red to present itself; and 
then came deputations from the neighbouring towns. In the evening, 
Louis Napoleon dined at the Hétel de Ville, with the authorities of the 
city. The Mayor proposed his health in a speech which contained these 
passages— 

‘Last year you came to inform yourself of the wants of our population ; 
and a year has scarcely elapsed when, thanks to the able direction of an 
eminent engineer, you are enabled to preside today over one of those im- 
posing festivities which mark, in the existence of cities, the peaceable con- 
quest of real prosperity. . . . . You are not only, Prince, the heir of the 
name which raised highest the glory of France, but you have also, with a firm- 
ness and self-denial which belong only to a great heart and a great courage, 
checked in their fury passions ready to rend the bosom of the country. 
Hionour to you, Prince, for so great a blessing, and let us hope that the na- 
tion, in the exercise of its sovereignty, will know how to testify to you its 
gratitude.” 

President Napoleon replied as follows— 

“T wish that those persons who doubt of the future had accompanied me 
through the populations of the Yonne and the Céte d’Or. They would soon 
have had their minds set at rest, by being able to judge by themselves of the 
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swer, I must address myself to several of my honourable colleagues.”” M. 


| Faucher then said, with great emphasis—“‘ The Government recognizes no 


other text of the speech delivered by the President of the Republic than that 
inserted in the Moniteur.” [Quoted above.] _M. Desmousseaux de Givré— 


' “Tt is then understood that the phrase which I have before me, as follows— 


‘The Assembly has given me its codperation in every measure of repression, 


' but has failed mein all the measures which I have conceived for the interest 


real state of the public feeling. They would have scen that neither intrigues | 


nor attacks, nor passionate discussions of parties, are in harmony with the 
sentiments and state of the country. France does not wish either the return 
of the ancient régime—no matter under what form it may be disguised—nor 
the trial of evil and impracticable Utopias. It is because I am the most na- 


tural adversary of the one and the other that she has placed her confidence in | 


me. 
the people towards me, which, while it repels the most ruinous controversies, 
bon es, me from being the cause of their sufferings. In fact, if my Govern- 
ment has not realized all the ameliorations it has had in view, the blame lies 
in the manwuvres of factions, which paralyze the good dispositions of as- 
semblies as well as those of governments the most devoted to the publie good. 
It is because you have shared those convictions that I have found in patriotic 
Burgundy such a reception as is at once for me both approbation and en- 
couragement. Since | have been in power I have felt much the pressure of 
the great interests of society. I have made abstractions of what touches my- 
self personally. The most unjust and most violent attacks have not been able 
to induce me to give up my attitude of calm. Whatever duties the country 
may impose on me, it will tind me resolute to execute its will. And believe 
me, gentlemen, France will not perish in my hands. 
quet as if it were a public tribune, to open to my fellow-citizens the bottom 
of my heart. A new phase of our political life is commencing. From one 
end of France to the other, petitions are being signed in favour of the revision 
of the Constitution : Iawait with confidence the manifestation of the country 
and the decision of the Assembly, which can only be actuated by the sole 
thought of the public good.” 

A reporter says—“ It is impossible to describe the sensation caused by 
this specch.””. The banqueters generally reccived it with manifestations 
of extraordinary delight; but the Ministers who attended listened to it 
with consternation. M. Dupin, President of the National Assembly, is 
said to have been almost frantic ; even the Vice-President of the Repub- 
lic, Louis Napoleon’s personal adherent and friend, hinted his misgivings : 
but the President replied, * I have long had it on my heart.” M. Léon 
Faucher, with official premptitude, is said to have instantly interposed 
between the President and the Assembly by threatening to resign if a true 
version of what was said were given: so he is said to have struck out a 
word or two, and lessened the stinging effect. General Castellane had 
such a strong opinion of the probable ctfect of the speech, that instead of 
returning with the President to Paris, he hurried off to his command at 
Lyons, and prepared himself to use military suppression. The accounts 
of the next day describe the attitude of the populace as even more en- 
thusiastic than before in Napoleon’s behalf. 

In the Assembly, on Tuesday, the discussion on a motion by General 
Gourgaud to reward certain soldiers for their brave defence of the Chateau 
a’Eau on the 24th of February 1848, was turned out of its course by 
Colonel Charras, and made to bear on the “situation” revealed by the 
incidents at Dijon. The doctrine that “ bayonets should be intelli- 
gent,” quoted from General Foy, had been stigmatized as detestable by 
M. Madier de Montjau. Colonel Charras maintained the soundness of 
the doctrine under exceptional circumstances ; and being interrupted by 
M. Dupin the President of the Assembly, engaged skilfully with him in 
an argumentative contest. Colonel Charras making significant reference 


I profit by this ban- | v n ; 
| obedience, at a time of almost universal confusion, had never wavered for 


If it was not so, how else can be explained this touching sympathy of | 


| sculptor, and the artists engaged in the work, at their head. 


of the people’—was delivered by no one. (Laughter.) As the Government 
does not acknowledge that phrase, or as it retracts it, I shall not address the 
interpellations which I had purposed.” 

The Assembly then passed to the order of the day. 


Grrmany.—The feature of the German news this week has been the 
inauguration of Rauch’s statue of Frederick the Great, at Berlin. On 
the 3lst of May 1740, Frederick the Second ascended the throne of 
Prussia; and the same day in the present year was chosen to unveil a 
statue in memory of his heroic qualities, by the greatest of German 
sculptors. The day was observed as a festival; but it is not permitted to 
the distant reader to be certain whether it was a hearty popular festival 
or only an official one: for while the correspondents of the 7imes and 
other journals say that all classes were present, the reporter of the Daily 
News insists very emphatically that “ the King and all officials’ alone 
attended, and that “ every unsalaried Prussian” staid away, because 
the Government turned the event into a step in its retrograde course to- 
wards despotism. It certainly seems, even from the Conservative ac- 
counts, that all Germanism was studiously banished; and high Prussian- 
ism so abundantly asserted in the profusion of black and white banners 
and black and white draperies, that the decorations looked “ somewhat 
funcreal,”’ and were “ too suggestive of half-mourning.”” The Linden 
and the galleries erected near the statue were filled early, and the Guards 
marched up close to the statue itself. Among the colours displayed by 
the Guards, were many old standards which had waved over Frederick's 
battles: they had been sent up from the provinces for the occasion. Oppo- 
site the Guards, were about eighty aged soldicrs who had served under 
the great King; and one old Hussar, of Ziethen’s regiment, was pointed 
out as having actually fought in the Seven-years War ; the junior of the 
party could not be less than fourscore: they were all accommodated 
with seats specially provided for them; they wore the uniforms of the 
period, of the old regulation-cut, but newly made for the day; so that 
the veterans looked quite brilliant. Some of them, perhaps, had not worn 
a uniform for half a century. 

The officials assembled at the Palace, and issued in procession with the 
All being 
ready, the King rode forth from the Schloss on horseback. M. Manteu- 
ffel, the Prime Minister, delivered an address briefly stating the historical 
circumstances under which the statue was commenced by the late King, 
Frederick William the Third, and has been perseveringly carried on 
through periods of national discord and divisions, till it is now completed. 
M. Manteuffel threw in a compliment to the army ; whose fidelity and 


a moment. He concluded with asking formal leave of the King that the 
statue should be unveiled. The King assented, and drawing his sword, 
himself gave the order to the troops to present arms: he then made the 
signal, the screen fell, and the statue stood displayed in all its grandeur. 
A battery of artillery behind the Arsenal fired a salute of 101 guns, amid 
the cheers of the crowd. The cffect for the moment was magnificent. 

“Old Fritz,” says the account of the Zimes, “has waited longer than 
need have been for the honour fairly due to him; but he is lucky in having 
escaped the artists of the last century, the devotees of classicality and = 
rukes, and being transmitted fair to succeeding ages in the noble work that 
Christian Rauch has produced. After the ‘unveiling,’ the King beckoned 
M. Rauch to him, and shook him heartily by the hand in congratulation. 
Yor the artist it has indeed been a proud day. One of the officials near 
shortly afterwards handed him a sealed paper, probably the diploma of some 
order. The King having ridden round the statue and closely examined it, 
the parade began; gradually the troops and guilds quitted the ground, and 
the spectators dispersed. But all the afternoon the statue was surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers. The golden colour of the beautiful castings, sharp and 
fresh from the mould, gleam in the summer’s sun as they never will again, 
for every day will invest them with something of that hue we associate with 
the idea of a monument. As yet neither time nor rust has begun its work : 
more than the colour time will not affect, for the work is solid enough to re- 
sist that old ‘edax rerum’ for centuries.” 

* It consists of a granite pedestal twenty-five feet in height, presenting 
on each face bronze groups of the great military commanders of the Seven- 


| years War, on foot and horseback, all the size of life, and all portraits, in 


‘high relief. The most prominent figures are those of his four best Generals, 


| —the Duke of Brunswick, afterwards the commander of the Allies against 


to the attitude of the people at Dijon, asked what course ought the soldier | 


to take if he were led against the Assembly? -M. Dupin was staggered 
by this direct challenge to the principle of passive obedience which he 
had supported ; so General Changarnier came to his aid, with an answer 
to the “grave question” of Colonel Charras— 

“The army, profoundly penctrated with the sentiment of its duty, with 
the feeling of what is due to its own dignity, desires no more than you to 
inflict on France the wretchedness and shame of the government ‘of the 
Cwsars, when Emperors were successively raised togpower or deposed by 
drunken Preetorian Guards. (Great agitation.) Discipline is deeply rooted 
in the French army. The soldiers will always hear the voice of theit chiefs; 
but no one will ever induce the soldiers to march against the law—against 
the Assembly. Not a single battalion could be induced to follow for such a 
purpose, whoever might be the officers whom they are accustomed to obey. 
Consequently, representatives of France, deliberate in peace.” ; 

Just before this speech, M. Léon Faucher had been observed shaking 
hands with General Changarnicr ;_ but these insinuations against the Go- 
vernment brought him out with a sharp reply, that no part of the Go- 
vernment could accept the lesson which the General had been pleased to 
offer it. Ile could not comprehend these references to conspiracy: Go- 
vernment only conspired in devotedness to the country. Why was it 
thus attempted to raise dissensions between the Government and the 
army ? 

M. Piscatory asked the Minister of the Interior, whether or not the 
phrase said to have been delivered in a speech insulting to the Assembly 
was really delivered or not ? 


TDumouriez and the forces of the French Convention, Prince Heinrich of 
Prussia, General Seydlitz, and General Ziethen. The standing figures are 
not selected wholly according to their rank, but have been taken on account 
of the honourable record of their deeds or services in the letters, despatches, 
and works of the King himself. They include all the military celebrities of 
the period. One of the faces of the pedestal contains between the statues of 
Seydlitz and Ziethen the figures of three statesmen,—Count Finck von Finck- 
enstein, Frederick’s Minister of Foreign Affairs ; von Schlabrendorff, the chief 
of the Ministerial departments, who did so much to keep the finances 
in order during the worst periods of the war; and Count von 
Carmer, the State Chancellor, who completed the code known as the 
* Allgemeine Landrecht,’ and reorganized the whole legal system. Three 
other names connected with the arts and sciences are also found in this di- 
vision,—Graun, Frederick's favourite musical composer, Lessing, and Kant. 


| The whole number of portrait figures, the size of life, on the four faces of 


| the pedestal, is thirty-one. 


In order to reproduce them correctly, the best 


| authorities have been consulted ; and authentic drawings, busts, and medals 


| building in 1848. 


of the period, have been strictly followed. This has involved an immense 
amount of labour; but the value of the monument as an historical work is 
thereby increased tenfold. The costumes and arms of the time are given 
with equal accuracy from the collections that were once preserved in perfect 
order in the Arsenal, but which were injured or lost in the attack on the 
Beneath the figures are two tablets, inscribed with the 
names of distinguished soldiers of the age of Frederick, forty on each, whose 
portraits could not be given. The third side bears the names of sixteen 
statesmen, artists, and men of science of the epoch. The fourth or front 
tablet has the following simple inscription— 
* Friedrich dem Grossen, 
* Friedrich Wilhelm III, 1540. 
* Vollendet durch Friedrich Wilhelm 1V, 1851. 

(‘To Frederick the Great, Frederick William III, 1840; completed by Frederick 
William IV, 1851.’) 

** Above the figures there is at each corner a female figure, representing 


M. .Faucher continuing silent, M. Piscatory said—“ For want of an an- the four Virtues—Justice, Strength, Wisdom, and Moderation. Between 


JM 
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them are bas reliefs, emblematic of different periods of the Monarch’s life : 
by a mixture of the ideal and reality, his birth, his education civil and mili- 
tary, and his career before and after he became King, are represented with 
simplicity and distinctness. In the second relief a muse is teaching the 
young Prince history, pointing out to him the names of the commanders he 
most admired—Alexander, Cesar, and Gustavus Adolphus. In the third 
Minerva is giving him the sword. In another an historical event is embo- 
died ; it presents the King after his defeat at the battle of Collin, sitting on 
a water-pipe, looking earnestly on the ground, on which he is drawing the 
lines of a plan with his cane. “The subject has been so often engraved that 
it is familiar to everyGerman. In the background of the tablet are allego- 
rical figures of Triumph and Victory, intimating that the defeat was re- 
trieved. The other reliefs exhibit him encouraging the arts of peace: he is 
in the hut of a Silesian linen-weaver, examining his web; or playing the 
flute, on which instrument he was a proficient; or walking in the gardens 
of Sans Souci, surrounded by his favourite greyhounds. The last tablet 
contains his apotheosis. 

“The equestrian statue itself is 17 feet 3 inches high; it represents the 
Monarch in his habit as he lived; and, difficult as it must have been to deal 
with the costume of the period, and impart to it the dignity necessary in a 
monument, the task has been perfectly accomplished. Even the queue, 
to our ideas not only unsightly but unnatural, has been grappled with boldly. 
It could not be rejected, for it has become almost the emblem of the period ; 
but the artist has ennobled even that appendage. Of what it is in a statue 
with which the elevating power of art has had nothing to do, our George the 
Third at Charing Cross is an unfortunate example. A military mantle hangs 
loosely from the Monarch’s shoulders, and redeems the uniform from stitf- 
ness. In every other detail the figure is true to life. The stick carried by a 
band from the right wrist, the three-cornered hat, the pistol-holsters, and 
all the accoutrements of the horse, are minutely copied from the relies pre- 
served of the great King.” 

Unirep Srates.—The President and Mr. Webster are making a tour 





through several of the States; and it is observed that generally Mr. | 


Webster is received with the greater enthusiasm. The Washington Re- 
public, of the 23d May, publishes the seventh census of the United 
States complete, though not in all details officially vouched. The fol- 
lowing are the results. In the Free States, 13,533,328 freemen, 119 
slaves; in the Slave States, 6,393,757 freemen, 3,175,783 slaves; in the 
Districts and Territories, 160,824 freemen, 3,687 slaves; total popula- 
tion, 23,267,498. The whole number of Representatives in Congress is 
233, and of these the Free States have now gained an increased appor- 
tionment. 

Caxava.—Parliament met at Toronto on the 20th May. The Gover- 
nor-Gceneral stated in his speech that the revenue from customs and ca- 
nals is increasing; that the alteration of the Post-office rates has been 
followed by a great increase of letters; and that the change in the Im- 
perial Navigation-laws has increased the resort of foreign shipping to 
Canadian ports; but that the Emigration Act provokes complaint, as un- 
favourable to the import trade of the colony. The arbitrators appointed 
to settle the boundary dispute with New Brunswick have reported. A 
measure will be introduced for reducing the civil list, and an increase in 
Parliamentary representation is recommended ; also amendments in the 
school and municipal laws of Lower Canada. 

On the 23d, the Government suffered a defeat: it resisted a motion to 
introduce a bill for preventing the expenditure of public money not au- 
thorized by the Parliament ; and was outvoted by 26 to 25. 


Piisrellanrows. 


The Parliamentary Committee on Steam Communication with India, 
China, and Australia, decided on Monday, by a majority of 11 votes to 5, 
in favour of the route to Australia by the Cape, as the most desirable for 
the transport of the mails. 

Mr. Frederick Hill, who has filled the office of Inspector of Prisons for 
sixteen years, has resigned that appointment, for the office of Assistant 
Secretary to the Postmaster-General. 

M. Thiers has been in London during the week, the visitor of Mr. El- 
lice, at his house in Arlington Street. 














One of the most stirring topics of town-talk this week has been a 
vituperative correspondence, contributed by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
George Frederick Young to the epistolary columns of the Times. Sir 
Robert began — 

“* Sir—May I be permitted, through the medium of the Zimes, to thank 
the constituency, which, together with Captain Townshend, I have the 
honour of representing in Parliament, and as a son of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, for the spontaneous burst of indignation which greeted those musty 
pilgrims of Protection who on Wednesday evening last sought in the Town- 
Pail of Tamworth a but deceitful refuge for the enjoyment of festivity and 
lamentation and abuse? It is, indeed, a source of congratulation to me 
that ‘ no mawkish sensibility’ should have silenced the inhabitants of the 
borough and neighbourhood into apathy and indifference, or restrained them 
from giving vent to their feelings in resenting an insult upon the memory 
of one whose reputation, while it enobles their political antecedents, is so 
incontestably endeared to their recollection. 

“Ts it not surprising, although perhaps satisfactory, that popular indigna- 
tion knew how to contain itself even in the moment of bitterest exaspera- 
tion, and that so much leniency should have been shown to the strangers 
who, for the gratification of their animosity, and with the view 
of giving greater point to their vituperation and slander, thought proper to 
select Tamworth, the hall where yet echoes the scarce inanimate voice 
of the departed dead, and within a few yards of the very spot which is to be 
consecrated to his memory, in the vain hope of seducing a contented district 
into the belief of imaginary ills, through their insane exhibition ? 


“T trust most earnestly, that should a repetition be meditated on any fu- | 


ture occasion, precautions may be taken, if possible, for preventing the 
effusion of blood; and that, by the binding over to keep the peace of such 
miserable impestors as Mr. G. F. 
cesses which sooner or later must inev.tably be the consequence of their 
reckless folly, particularly should they again attempt to foist themselves 
upon the notice of the borough of Tamworth. 

“T remain, Sir, with much respect, your obedient servant, 

“* House of Commons, Friday, May 30.” “ Ropert PEEL. 

Mr. Young reciprocated — 

“Sir—The columns of your journal are usually so free from offensive per- 
sonalities, that I was somewhat surprised at observing this morning that I 
am stigmatized by name as a ‘ miserable impostor,’ in a letter bearing a sig- 
nature which even I should have imagined would have constituted a security 
against coarse vulgarity. It appears | was mistaken. The present Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's taste in composition is on a par with his eloquence. 


Young, we may not have to lament ex- | 





“*T shall not bandy scurrility with the honourable Baronet ; he appears to 
be a proficient in the art, and I am unacquainted with it. But he is unfor- 
tunate in the designation he has affixed to my name. I am conscious of 
many defects ; I may entertain erroneous opinions; I may commit indiscreet 
actions ; but I never put forward personal pretensions, therefore I am not an 
impostor. The convictions I entertain conscientiously I express fearlessly ; 
but I never attempt to deceive others by professing what I do not believe; 
and I never deceived myself into a belief that I was so capable of expound- 
ing the sentiments I honestly entertain as the friends of Protection through- 
out the country have been pleased to consider me. It has been only at their 
earnest solicitation that I have ever attended any of the numerous meetings 
in which, at much sacrifice of time, convenience, and expense, I have taken 
part; nor have I ever originated or stimulated any of them. But I sincerely 
rejoice they have been held, and I am proud that I have been permitted to 
offer even the humble portion I have contributed to their uniform and sig- 
nal success. 

* And now, Sir, having shown what is not, allow me briefly to describe 
what, in my judgment, is an impostor. Ifa man should be discovered who, 
representing a pure and virtuous Sovereign in a foreign embassy, should be 
discreditably distinguished as a profligate and a gambler—if as a member of 
a British House of Commons he should aspire to the dignity of an orator, 
write his speeches, and break down in delivering them—if after breathing 
for years the atmosphere of the very land of freedom, he should return to 
his native soil professing to be the champion of liberal principles, and be 
found practising on his vassal tenantry the most contemptible freaks of im- 
potent tyranny,—should such a man be discovered, well indeed might he be 
branded as an impostor; and if he should have ventured to fling the foul 
epithet at men more upright and consistent than himself, deservedly might 
he be set down as a calumniator also. Let Sir Robert Peel beware— They 
who live in glass houses should never throw stones.’ 

*T am, Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 

“ Winchester, May 31. GronGcE FrepEnick Youn.” 

Sir Robert had the last word — 

“ Sir—I pass over without note or comment Mr. G. F. Young's reflections 
on myself which appear in your impression of today. I leave public opi- 
nion to judge of the tone and taste of his language ; while personally I have 
a consciousness, with all my defects, of not having merited his aspersions on 
my private character. 

*“ There is, however, one portion of the letter which I cannot leave un- 
noticed, namely, that referring to the relations between my tenantry and 
myself, which is stated to be characterized by the ‘ most contemptible freaks 
of impotent tyranny.’ 

* T enclose a communication, which I hope you will oblige with publica- 
tion, written by me on the 10th of May to my agent, on the subject of the 
then anticipated Protectionist mecting at Tamworth. 

“ This letter, which was read to some of my tenants, the contents of it 
being made known to others, will show the amount of interference I was dis- 
posed to exercise on that occasion; and I shall leave the vindication of the 
general course I have pursued towards them to their own appreciations and 
testimony. 

“TI remain, Sir, with much respect, your obedient servant, 

* London, June 2. Ropert Pert.” 

* London, May 10, 1851. 

“Mr. Matthews—I understand there is to be a Protectionist dinner at Tam- 
worth; a proceeding which I highly disapprove of, and upon which, in this sense, I 
shall be glad of your expressing my opinion on every occasion. As a landed pro- 
prietor, and one who looks upon his tenant-farmers as members, as it were, of one 
great family of which he is the head, I feel deeply interested in their welfare and 
prosperity, and would most gladly assist in relieving, by legislative measures, the 
pressure under which they and the agricultural interests are unquestionably suffer- 
lug; but in the character of landlord, and from the social position I enjoy, I con- 
sider it necessary for me to let my opinions be hnown to them upon every occasion 
that presents itself; and while I am most happy to tender advice if solicited, or exe 
planations if required, I also expect due consideration to be paid to the views I have 
expressed, or am known to entertain, and admit that I would hope to see them 
frankly adopted by those who are in the position I have named. 

** Atter all, I consider myself as much the farmer’s friend as any one else. 
tainly have as good a reason as any one else. 

* Their prosperity is mine, our interests are common; but I look upon a return to 
protection (so called) as fatal tous both, and as likely to be productive of consequences 
far more injurious than the pressure which free trade has occasioned, I believe only 
temporarily. 

** Make no hesitation in letting my opinions be known distinctly. 

“IT wish to leave the most complete independence to those who have a perfect 
right to judge for themselves. I would only direct their judgment, not interfere 
with it. 

* Ifany of my tenants were to ask you whether I would disapprove of their assist- 
ing at a Protectionist dinner, you can say ‘ yes’; and for this reason—because I be- 
lieve they would be endeavouring to promote that which would be injurious to them 
and to myself, and that which would injure us both must clearly meet with my dis- 
approbation. Even should they not inquire, and you have an opportunity of alluding 
to the subject, use it to propagate my views. 

* Yours, very truly, 
“To Mr. Matthews, Fazeley.” 


I cers 


Ronert Pren. 


Mr. Pusey, the Member for Berkshire, has addressed a letter of ex- 
cellent advice to the farmers of his county on his position as their 
representative. 

About a month since, the Newbury Protection Society invited him to meet 
“ Mr. George Young, shipowner,”’ at a dinner in the Town-hall at Newbury ; 
but he declined to be taught his duty by Mr. Young, for reasons which he 
now touches off in a tone of quict sareasm. “ At that dinner Mr. Young 
abused the Exhibition, which you will most of you see in Hyde Park, 
where you will judge for yourselves how far his censures were just. Last 
week he informed the Cambridgeshire farmers publicly in the Corn Ex- 
change, that if he is in Lord Stanley's Cabinet—of which he does not feel 
quite sure—he will there propose a gradual repeal of the Malt-tax. I fear, 
therefore, this obnoxious burden will remain long undiminished.” Last 
Saturday, a Protection society met at Reading, and called upon a gentleman 
to oppose Mr. Pusey at “ the next election.” “ This is an unusual course ; 
for three sessions only of Parliament have yet passed, nor is there much 
prospect of a dissolution this year.” The novel proceeding, however, com~- 
pels him to break the silence imposed on Members while their conduct is 
canvassed: he will speak with the “ utmost respect,” but in “ the 
plainest possible English.” 

As to his past conduct, he has this to say— 

* Before the last election, I told the constituency, that the Conservative 
party being broken up, I should support Lord John Ktussell—and I have done 
it; that I should vote for measures of well-considered improvement—and I 
have done so, in common with all the Conservative leaders whom I have 
followed in the House of Commons for the; last twenty years ; lastly, that 
I should bring in a tenant-right bill—and such a bill has been twice carried 
by me through the House of Commons, but as often rejected by the Lords, 
which, of course, is no fault of mine.” 

In explaining what will be his future conduct, he discusses very freely the 
party policy of Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli. : ; 

“The Free-traders, I must say, are not exempt from mistakes on practi- 
eal farming. They told us at the repeal of the Corn-law, that farmers must 
increase their crops by improving their land. But though a new loom may 
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take the place of an old one in a few weeks, to improve a farm requires four 
years at the least ; and unless the landlord has large means at command to 
assist in the operation, the tenant may be gone before the improvement is 
made. Although, then, such improvements are the main source to which | 
| 
| 





we must now look for relief, and if cheerfully, I hope successfully in the 
long run, I do believe that, owing to this mistake, the passage from protection | 
to free trade was too sudden: and this would justify me in voting for a 
moderate fixed duty. Still, to agitate for high prices, and to give, if any- 
thing, 2s. or 3s. a quarter—to speak for protection and mean free trade—is 
a movement in which I cannot join, but must leave these misty regions and 
lofty flights to orators, while I endeavour to serve you by plodding calmly on 
the solid ground of steady improvement. It was one thing to oppose the 
Reform Bill, it would have been another when that bill had passed to seek | 
the revival of close boroughs. While protection lasted I defended protection, 
but cannot bring my mind to take much interest in its mock restoration to 
life. * + * . * 

“ The London Protection Socicty, however, by its emissaries, opposes all 
County Members who will not pin their faith to the new party which Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Disracli set up. With hearty respect for the character of 
the noble Lord, and perfect admiration for the ingenuity of the honourable 
Member, I for one must refuse so to do; and as it is from a Protection so- 
ciety that the sentence of condemnation has issued, 1 must remark, in the 


first place, how curious it is that Lord Stanley with inborn frankness has | P 


told us he will not reverse the policy of free trade; while Mr. Disraeli has, | 
not distinctly indeed, but after his roundabout fashion, in repeated speeches, | 
night after night, tried harder to throw protection overboard than any Mem- | 
ber whom it has been my fortune to hear in the House of Commons. 

“ What is it, then, the two Protectionist leaders who give up protection | 
mean to do if they come into power? This is the real question. It is | 
generally supposed that they would propose a 5s, duty on wheat as the ut- 
most they could hope to obtain. Now, at our county meeting, I said I 
would vote for such a duty: but the more I think of this remedy, the more in- 
adequate does it appear for your present embarrassment ; for practical men, I | 
find, believe that a 45s, tax would raise the price of wheat not 5s. but 3s. | 
only in our market, while the foreign producer would submit to receive 2s, 
less in his own. If this be so, you would not gain even 3s., for there is a | 
duty of 1s. already upon imported wheat; 2s. per quarter, therefore, would | 
be the amount of your gain. ‘The average price of wheat for the last week | 
was 38s. 2d. The new party would raise it to 40s. 2d., exactly 2d. more | 
than the price at which no one is allowed to say that wheat can be grown. | 
For the whole 2s. I cannot myself think it would be worth while to over- 
turn a Government and dissolve a Parliament; nor would the new Govern- 
ment be thought very satisfactory, by its supporters at least, if with the 
Member for the next county [Mr. Henley] upon the Treasury bench, you 
were now to read the weekly average price of wheat—as might have hap- | 
pened if a Corn-law Government had been formed in March—at no higher | 
amount than 40s. 2d. I can follow no such Will-o’-the-wisp. 

** Not to dwell on Mr. Sidney Herbert’s argument, that a slight duty | 
might be enough for the landlord but not enough for the tenant,—a view of | 
the subject which I have heard, however, from men in business, who think 
that the name of Protection, without the substance, might save the rent but 
not save the farmer,—I believe and know that there are other ways in which | 
these 2s. might be not gained but saved, which is, after all, the same thing. 
If anything so practical may be introduced into political turmoil, it may be 
said as a certain truth, that many improved thrashing-machines will reduce 
the cost of getting wheat from the rick into the sack by 2s. a quarter. This 
I know, for I have one such upon my own farm. Most of you may doubt 
it; but the 2s. seems to me, at least, as certain as those which Mr. Disraeli 
means to give us, and the process of obtaining them is a much simpler one. 
There are other means too, by which production may be increased or its cost 
be diminished, and so other and other 2s. be gained or be saved. . 

“ No man can expect to hold a seat in the House of Commons without 
occasional contests; and far better men than myself have been often un- 
seated; but I trust that the good sense and fair dealing of Berkshire will 
put down this premature clectioneering attempt to forestal that verdict of 
the constituency by which at the end of each Parliament every Member 
must stand or fall. Come what may, I will never fight under what look to | 
me like false colours.” 





News of the sudden death of Mr. Sheil, late Master of the Mint, and 
more lately her Majesty’s Envoy to the Court of Florence, was received 
in Londen on sy | evening. The melancholy event was sudden, 
though for some time Mr. Sheil’s personal friends and the large circle 
of his admirers were not without anxiety at the haggard expression of face 
and failing alacrity of movement which they noticed in him during the 
last session of Parliament. It is understood that anxietics of a family 
nature, more or less connected with the recent suicide of a near relative 
in Ireland, had already preyed on his mind in a manner to undermine 
his bodily health; and an attack of gout in the stomach, which came on 
immediately after his reccipt of that sad news, was the immediate cause 
of his death. For the following interesting biographical notice of the 
deceased we are indebted to the Morning Chronicle. 

“‘ Mr. Sheil’s life may be divided into three general phases: his career as 
a literary man and a dramatist—for it was as a writer of tragedies that he first 
came before the public; his career as an agitator when arguing and en- 
forcing the claims of his Roman Catholic countrymen to civil rights equal 
to those enjoyed by Protestants—the most stormy, the most characteristic, 
and the most splendid period of his life; and his Parliamentary career, 
which continued almost uninterruptedly from 1831 to 1850, and during 
which he gradually settled down from a fiery debater and a keen partisan, 
into acontented placeman, who only at rare and distant intervals raised 
that shrill and impetuous voice, which in the old dayg had so often rung 
over roaring and swelling multitudes, denouncing the bigotry and the in- 
— which placed conscientiously-felt religion under the ban of civil 

isability. 

“Richard Lalor Sheil was the son of Mr. Edward Sheil, a gentleman 
who after realizing a competence as a Cadiz merchant had retired to a pro- 
perty called Bellevue, near Waterford. He was born in Dublin in 1794, and 
was accordingly, at the time of his death, on the 23d of May, in his fifty- 
seventh . Young Sheil was first placed under the care of a French re- 
fugee abbé, and was afterwards transferred to a London school, conducted 
by one of the emigré noblesse. His education was next intrusted to the 
authorities of the Jesuit College of Stonyhurst ; and he finally entered his 
name on the books of Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Sheil’s oratorical powers 
began to show themselves at a very early period of life. He was a member 
of sundry college and general debating clubs in Dublin, and distinguished 
himself by the energy and passion of a very crude and extravagant—but by 
no means ineffective—and eminently Irish oratory. Mr. Sheil’s early efforts 
as a public speaker are said by those who remember them to have been 
strange pieces of hyperbolic rhapsody, expressed in the most extravagant 
adorned and superlative metaphor, but always containing bold, individual, 
and original thought, and always braced with an enthusiasm and a 
headlong excitement which sometimes caused as much merriment as the 





| that Richard Lalor first turned his attention to the drama. 


| Bellamira, and Evadne. 
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evident intensity of purpose‘on the part of the speaker excited respect andi 
admiration. 

“ Leaving Dublin and Trinity, Mr. Sheil entered himself as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was in due time called to the bar. His fatlier’s affairs 
had not in the mean time prospered; some unlucky speculations had crip- 
pled his resources, and it was to clear the expenses of his legal education 
Ilis opening 
tragedy was Adelaide, a piece which owed some slight and temporary suc- 
cess to the impassioned acting of Miss O'Neil, who befriended her young 
countryman. Mr. Sheil was now practising at the bar; but as briefs came 
in but slowly, he persevered in his dramatic creations, and either before or 
not very long after his first marriage with Miss O’ Halloran, produced—at 
Covent Garden, we believe—not less than three tragedies,—7Z/e Apostate, 
Of these the first was, perhaps, the most success- 
It was a Spanish story, the scene laid at the time of the expalsion of 
the Moors, and the play containing a fair allowance of melodramatic incident 
and effect. The Apostate was originally played twelve nights, and has beet 
since more than once revived. Evadne, however, his last play, has found 
most favour with the reading public. It has been acted several times within 
the last few years at Sadler’s Wells, and, if we mistake not, also at the 
Surrey Theatre, but with little or no effect. In fact, Mr. Sheil had too little 
in him of the playwright to be a successful dramatist. He could write good 
oetry, and could develop and elaborate character, but he knew little or no- 
thing about those minor but not less essential arts of skilful construction and 
startling stage effects. Still his dramatic labours were not unprofitable; it 
having been stated that his four tragedies had brought him not less than 
Mr. Sheil followed Sir Walter Scott’s advice, however, and looked 
upon literature, dramatic and otherwise, as a staff rather than a crutch— 
giving up the stage and all that appertained to it as soon as he saw a chance 


| of pushing his way in his profession as a barrister, and finally using the bar 


as a stepping-stone to political life. The grand agitation which ended in. 
the admission of Catholics to the Legislature was, towards the close of the 
first quarter of the century, rapidly gaining strength and consistence, and, 
under the adroit and vigorous leadership of O'Connell, the Catholic Associa- 


' tion was fighting its stormy way to the height of political power. 


“In 1822—a year of Irish distress and famine—Mr. Sheil joined Mr, 
O'Connell heart and soul as an agitator for Emancipation, and also for the 
repeal of the Union. Ile now became considered as one of the leaders of the 
popular party. His speeches were vigorous, and—considering the temper of 
the Government and the nation at the time—bold even to rashness. When 
the measure to suppress the Catholic Association of Ireland was brought in by 
Mr. Goulburn, in 1825—a measure ultimately carried on its third reading by 
a majority of 130—both Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Sheil were heard at the bar 
against the bill. The language used by Mr. O'Connell on this occasion was 
so very violent that the Attorney-General held him to bail ; but the indict- 
ment preferred against him was thrown out by the grand jury. Mr. Sheil’s 
gencral success in London was not the less brilliant that he had not achieved 
the main object of his mission. lis oratorical reputation had preceded him. 
Great curiosity prevailed to hear him speak, and his admirers were amply 
gratified. The agitator was petted and caressed by the leading members of 
the Whig party, and went back to Ireland not a whit dismayed by the sue- 
cess of Mr. Goulburn’s bill. The tone of the speeches in which Mr. Sheil 
now indulged attracted the notice of Government, and at length, after a phi- 
lippic of especial violence—the subject being in the main the life of Wolf 
Tone—the Attorney-General, afterwards Lord Plunkett, was ordered to do 
his duty. The trial which ensued bore a striking resemblance to other and 
more famous state trials. Procrastination was the game played by Mr. 
Sheil’s legal defenders—Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Holmes, and the iearned gentle- 
man who is now Judge Perrin. Legal objections were taken—all manner of 
ingenious flaws were discovered—long technical discussions, and dreary delays 
and postponements took place—and in the interval the Liverpool Adminis- 
tration having gone out, and Mr. Canning having come in, the prosecution 
was allowed to fall through, and the matter dropped. Meantime, however, 
the impending fangs of the law had by no means sufficed to keep the versa- 
tile and energetic counsellor in check. During the Wellington Administra- 
tion he was indefatigable in the work of organizing and inspiring 
with energy and courage Catholic Ireland. ‘This was the most ac- 
tive and energetic period of his life. He harangued, wrote, laboured at 
the formation of country and branch associations, and was, in fact, with My. 
O'Connell, the main-spring and the active intelligence and soul of the whole 
movement. The agitation in its then phase culminated in the famous Clare 
election, which may be regarded as the final stand-up fight, the issue of 
which decided the concession of Catholic Emancipation. Mr. O'Connell 
then stood for the county against Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, a Cabinet Minister. 
The whole of the landed gentry of Clare threw their utmost influence into the 
scale of the Government candidate ; but the storm, raised in a great measure 
by Mr. Sheil’s eloquence, was irresistible, and the forty-shilling freeholders 
triumphantly seated Mr. O'Connell. The event excited great interest, and 
some little partial disturbance in England. It was felt that the time hadi 
come for something to be done, and the Irish agitators crossed the Channel 
and flung themselves again into the raging contest between the rival creeds. 
Then came the celebrated meeting on Penenden Heath, when the yeomanry 
and freeholders of Kent carried a petition praying Parliament to preserve 
inviolate the Protestant constitution. Mr. Sheil was present, and attempted 
to speak ; but not one word could he succeed in enunciating in consequence 
of the turbulence and excitement of the meeting, which led to scenes of the 
wildest riot. A good deal of amusement was, however, occasioned by a full 
report of the unspoken speech, furnished of course by the orator, appearing 
in the columns of the morning papers duly garnished with the ‘ hears’ and 
‘cheers’ which Mr. Sheil thought he was warranted in anticipating. The 
composition itself was a piece of mingled brilliant declamation and close and 
clear logic, and may be regarded as a fellow oration to the great speech at 
the Clare election. The repeal of the Catholic disabilities had now, how- 
ever, in spite of the Penenden Heath aflair, been virtually 5 
The Peel and Wellington Cabinet yielded; and on the 5th of March 1829, 
Mr. Peel, in a four hours’ speech, brought in the Catholic Relief Bill ; Mr. 
Sheil soon afterwards proposing and carrying a motion for the dissolution of 
ps — Association, as having done its duty and accomplished the end 
of its being. 

“Shortly after the settlement of the Catholic claims, Mr. Sheil received a 
silk gown, through the medium of Lord Francis Egerton ; and in 1831 he was 
brought into Parliament by the Marquis of Anglesea, for the family borough 
of Milbourne Port. Mr. Sheil was not long in giving the House of Commous 
a specimen of his talents. It was the epoch of the introduction of the Reform. 
Bill, which was proposed by Lord John Russell on the Ist of March, and the 
honourable Member for Milbourne Port took immediate part in the dis- 
cussion. His was plete; and he was publicly complimented by 
the leaders of the Reform phalanx, and also by his more generous opponents. 
Then came the general election following upon the two defeats sustained by 
the Ministry on General Gascoigne’s motion and the question of adjournment.. 
Mr. Sheil then stood for the county of Louth, and was triumphantly return- 
ed ; but, on the dissolution in 1832, having two years previously been mar- 
ried to the widow of Mr. Edward Power, of Gurteen, by which alliance he 





connected with that count: 


succeeded to property in Ti he became anxious to be Parliamentarily 
i fe cnt! accordingly was, in the year in question, 
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elected along with a son of Lord Lismore. On the 15th of February in the 
following year, Lord Grey brought in his Irish Disturbances Bill; a measure 
which passed through its stages with great rapidity, although pertinaciously 
opposed by the Irish Members, led on this occasion by Mr. Sheil,—a piece of 
tactics which produced a charge that the honourable Member’s opposition was 
a sham opposition, and that in secret he encouraged the Ministry to proceed 
with the bill. This calumny was investigated by a Committee of the House, 
and proved to be utterly groundless, and its original promulgator agologized 
most amply for his mistake. The celebrated Lichfield House compact, to 
which Mr. Sheil was of course a conspicuous party, was the next prominent 
event in his life. Previously, however, to that ‘amnesty’ and ‘compact 
alliance,’ Mr. Sheil had distinguished himself by his bitterness in the de- 
nunciation of tithes, which he objected to in any shape, and by his very 
outspoken abuse of the Union. ‘If,’ said Mr. Sheil in 1832, ‘if the Union 
be not repealed within three years, I am determined that I will pay neither 
rent, tithes, nor taxes. They may distrain my goods, but who'll buy?” After 
the epoch of Lichfield House, however, this tone was given up for good and 
all; and after some coqueting with the Melbourne Ministry, during which 
the Irish Solicitor-Generalship was offered to him, Mr. Sheil was ultimately 
preferred to the Commissionership of Greenwich Hospital, and shortly after- 
wards made Vice-President of the Board of Trade, with a seat in the Privy 
Council. Mr. Sheil was the first Catholic commoner upon whom this dig- 
nity was bestowed. During the State trials in 1843 he defended his old 
copartner in agitation, Mr. O'Connell; and great hopes were entertained by 
Smith O’Brien and his friends, that they would again have the advantage of 
Mr. Sheil’s eloquence and moral weight in the Repeal cause. ‘Sheil,’ said 
Smith O’Brien, ‘must and will forget that he is a Privy Councillor, and 
only remember that he is an Irishman.’ Mr. Sheil, however, forgot nothing 
of the kind. He had sown his oratorical wild oats, which had brought him 
a better harvest than is usually gathered from the agricultural process in 
question, and he had no notion of giving up snug Government berths for 
monster meetings and the chance of an ex-officio information. 

“On the return of the Whigs to office, after the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
Mr. Sheil succeeded to the Mastership of the Mint; which office being abo- 
lished last session,* he proceeded to ry lorence, charged with the duties he was 
accorded so little time to perform. 

“Mr. Sheil was personally a little, square-built, active man. His style 
of speaking was very peculiar; his gesticulation rapid, fieree, and inces- 
sant; his enunciation remarkably quick and impetuous—sometimes indeed, 
particularly after he began to lose his teeth, degenerating into an absolute 
gabble, working up at the close of his sentences to a sort of loud voluble 
scream, rendered the more remarkable by the general high and squeaky pitch 
of his voice. Mr. Sheil’s matter was uniformly well arranged and lucidly 
logical. 

‘* Like Macaulay, he liked to take one particular view of a question, and 
elaborate that by means of a series of close and hitting arguments, and vivid 
and picturesque illustrations, clothed in strong, nervous, and very antithetic, 
if not uniformly very epigrammatic language. The strain after glitter and 
rhetorical effect Mr. Sheil never gave up. The greater number of his 
specches were prepared, and he occasionally wrote them out himself after 
they had been delivered.” 

* A mistake of the writer: the Mastership of the Mint is not abolished, but it is 
ame longer a Cabinet office. 


The death of the venerable Earl of Shaftesbury, on Monday, at his re- 
sidence in Dorsetshire, is an event of some interest both historical and 
Parliamentary. The Zimes supplies, with its usual promptitude in necro- 
logy, a memoir, from which we select the more prominent particulars. 

Cropley Ashley Cooper was the second son of the fourth Lord Shaftesbury 
—the fourth in descent from that Anthony Ashley who stood fourth in the 
Cabal Ministry, so graphically portrayed by the most eloquent of modern 
historians ; and was the grandson of that Anthony Ashley whose reputation 
as a statesmanlike Viceroy of Ireland seems now to be eclipsing his past 
greater literary reputation as the author of the * Characteristics of Men and 

anncrs.’ 

He was born in London, in 1768; and was educated at Winchester School, 
with Sydney Smith and the late Archbishop Howley. He had finished his aca- 
demical course at Christchurch, Oxford, and had made the grand tour, when, 
in 1790, he entered Parliament for the family borough of Dorchester; which 
he continued to represent for twenty-one years. “ He was nearly forty 
years of age when, upon the death of Fox, ‘the Tories recovered their long 








possession of office; and among their good deeds may be reckoned their ap- | 


intment of Lord Shaftesbury, then Mr. Cooper, to the office of Clerk of the 
ednance, 
lous zeal; and it was always his own cpinion that he there first acquired 
those habits of industry and method which rendered him certainly one of 
the most efficient members of the Upper House. When, upon the death of 


his elder brother, he reached the dignity of the Peerage, he thought it | . , 
| penalties of the bill, he must be allowed to do so. 


necessary to resign the clerkship of the Ordnance, though his private fortune 
was scarcely sufficient for a man encumbered with an earldom and a large 
family. Three years elapsed after his elevation to the House of Lords before 
his friends the Ministers found any opportunity of serving him ; for he took 


To the duties of his department he applied himself with marvel- | 


| use of bulls, reseripts, and letters apostolical, &c.; 


his seat as a Peer on the 6th of June 1811, and it was not until the 10th of | 
November 1814 that he became permanently the Chairman of Committees,— | 


:an office which of late years has become one of considerable importance, for 
the Peer who holds it is Chairman of the Committee of Appeals, of the Com- 
mittees on Unopposed Private Bills, and of the Committee on Standing 
Orders. Corresponding duties ‘in another place’ are distributed among four 
public officers. Those duties which in the Lower House occupy the time 
and attention of the Chairman of Committees, the Speaker’s counsel, and the 
two examiners of petitions, had been fully and well done in the Upper for 
nearly forty years by ‘old’ Lord Shaftesbury, who was never old when 
business pressed. Strong common sense, knowledge of the statute law, and 
above all, uncompromising impartiality, made him an autocrat in his 
department. When once he heard a case, and deliberately pronounced 
judgment, submission almost invariably followed. A man of the largest 
experience as a Parliamentary agent has been heard to say that he re- 
membered only one case in which the House reversed a decision of Lord 
Shaftesbury; and on that occasion it became necessary to prevail on the 
Duke of Wellington to speak in order to overcome the ‘old Earl.’ 
One valuable quality of Lord Shaftesbury as a Chairman consisted in his 
impatience of prosy, unprofitable talk, of which doubtless there is compara- 
tively little in the Upper House; but even that little he laboured to make 


less by occasionally reviving attention to the exact points at issue, and 


sometimes, by an excusable manwuvre, shutting out opportunity for useless 
discussion. When he sat on the woolsack as Speaker, in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor, he deported himself after the manner of Chancellors; but 


‘ would cumulate penalties on what was practically the same offence. 


their duty to ‘get through the bill’; and, so expeditious was the old Earl, 
that he would get out of the chair, bring up his report, and move the House 
into another Committee in the short time that sufticed for the Chancellor to 
transfer himself from the woolsack to the Treasury-bench and back again.” 
Another writer commemorates his “ miraculous scent for a job,” the un- 
erring instinct with which his finger rested on a sly clause artfully smug- 
gled through the Commons; and a personal peculiarity by no means without 
its value in Committee: he had wonderful volubility of utterance, and used 
to rattle through the clauses of an unopposed bill in a style of breathless and 
commaless rapidity, which was particularly useful in facilitating the pro- 
gress of business. 

Lord Ashley, erewhile Member for Bath, now fills his father’s place 
in the Peerage as Earl of Shaftesbury. 





A letter from Hobart Town states that Mr. Meagher was about to be 
married to Miss Bennett, daughter of a farmer near New Norfolk. 

Mr. Drew, of Chatham, was killed at the Woolwich station on Sunday 
evening. While crossing the rails, his foot slipped, and he fell; an engine 
with a train of empty carriages was squeenaiine, and though the breaks 
were immediately applied, there was not time to prevent the train from 
crushing him. 

Two boys bathing in the Thames at Bankside, on Sunday, were washed 
from their footing by the swell of a passing steamer, and were carried away 
by the tide and drowned. 





Ascor Races. 

The races at Ascot Heath were not so unsurpassedly brilliant as those 
at Epsom Downs this year. On Tuesday, the first day, her Majesty’s 
presence drew a great attendance of “ rank and beauty,” but the general 
masses were not so great as in former years; on the second day, the 
general crowd, as well as the genteel, was below the average ; and on 
Thursday, when the Queen and her court were again a great attraction, 
the weather was at the outset forbidding, and it only held fine as long as 
her Majesty’s short stay lasted; a drenching rain began to fall before the 
sport was much more than half finished, and continued till night. As at 
Epsom, on cach day, a vast number of foreigners were observed. The 
official accounts lament the inferiority of the sport; chiefly caused by the 
withdrawal of the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur from the race for the 
Emperor of Russia’s Plate, and by the discontinuance of the Great West- 
ern Railway Company's Cup. 

On Tuesday, the Gold Vase given by the Queen, with a sweepstakes of 
207. each, was won by Mr. Greville’s Cariboo (Flatman); Lord Exeter's 
Little Jack (Robinson) running second, and Mr. Halford’s Prince Munster 
(W. Sharpe) being third. Four other horses started. The winner was headed 
by the second horse till half-way up the distance ; and won by a neck only. 
The Ascot Stakes, on the same day, were won by Sir John Hawley’s Vati- 
can (Flatman), against Lord Wilton’s Herbert, Mr. Arnold’s Pitsford, and 
eleven others. 

On Wednesday, the Royal Hunt Cup was won by Mr. Robinson's Sir 
Charles (H. Goater), against Lord Clifden’s Strongbow, Lord Stanley’s Uriel, 
and nineteen other horses. The Queen’s Plate of 100 guineas, was won by 
Mr. Arnold's Pitsford. 

On Thursday, the Emperor of Russia’s Vase worth 500/. with a sweep- 
stakes of 20/. was contested by only four horses. Mr. Campbell's Woolwich 
(J. Marson) defeated Lord Exeter’s Little Jack, by a length; and Mr. 
Combe’s ‘Irouncer, and Captain Archdall’s Windischgratz, by as much more. 
The Plate 70/. was won by Mr. Drinkald’s Flareup, against Mr, Galpin’s 
Despair, and Lord Waterford’s Perdita Filly. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Most of yesternight in the House of Commons was spent in Committee 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bili. Four more amendments on the second 
clause were disposed of. The first, by Mr. Reynonps, seems to have been 
intended simply as the peg whereon to make a fresh speech of consider- 
able length on the general question. Lord Joun Russe. met the speech 
with a recommendation that the Irish Members should imitate Spartan 
brevity, as well as Spartan courage, in the conduct of their opposition. 
He diverged into a condemnation of Mr. Reynolds for his lecturing of 
Mr. More O’ Ferrall because that gentleman would not guide his Ceylon 
vote, involving a charge of wanton cruelty against Lord Torrington, by 
Mr. Reynolds's principle of declaring want of confidence in Ministers. He 
referred also to Dr. M‘Hale. No position is more agreeable or lucrative 
than that of a modern martyr; and if Dr. M‘Hale thinks fit to incur the 
Mr. Reynolds was 
beaten by 107 to 38. The next amendment, by Sir Henry Witiovenny, 
was the same as that which was moved by, Mr. Walpole, to prevent the 
with the distinction 
that Mr. Walpole confined the operation of his amendment to Ireland, 
and Sir Henry Willoughby extended that of his to the United Kingdom. 
Lord Joun Rvssevi opposed it on the same ground as before—that it 
But 
on a division, Sir Henry Willoughby nearly defeated Ministers: the 
numbers were 133 to 129—majority against the amendment, 4. Colonel 
Srsruorr then tried to raise the penalty from 100/. to 500/.; and was de- 
feated by 199 to 63, Sir Freperick TuesicEr moved the amendment to 
which Mr. Walpole lately attached his sanction, for regulating the mode of 
enforcing the penalties of the bill. He proposed to stimulate the Attorney- 
General in his duty by giving to the public the pow:r of suing for the 
penalty ; but to restrain mere sordid motives, or motives of religious in- 
tolerance, by making the fiat of the Attorney-General necessary, before 
the private subject could begin his action. This amendment was discus- 
sed on its general principles. It was opposed by the Master of the 
tots, the Arrornney-Genexat, Mr. Berner, and Lord Joun Russext; 
and supported by Mr. Wa.roiz, Mr. Disrarii, and Lord Joun Man- 
ners. It was ultimately negatived, by 166 to 130. Before the division was 
taken, however, there arose a personal interlude, founded on an attempt by 
Mr. Reynowps to gain delay through a motion that the Chairman report 
progress. Ie was defeated by 306 to 41, but renewed his motion, Ad- 


' miral Berxe.ey broke out against the conduct of the tyrant and factious 


when he got into his proper element at the table of the House, nothing could | 


be more rapid than his evolutions ; no hesitation, no dubiety, nor would he 
allow any one else to pause or doubt. Often has he been heard to say, in no 
very gentle tones, ‘Give me in that clause now ’—‘ That's enough ’—‘ It 
will do very well as it is’*—‘If you have anything further to propose, move 
at once’—‘Get through the bill now, and bring up that on the third read- 


minority : the rules of the House were made for gentlemen, and if there 
were those in the House who had not the feelings of gentlemen, the 
rules should be altered. Mr. Disraexi interposed with a deprecation 


| of such language, and with good tact assuaged the storm of feeling that 


! was brewed in Irish bosoms by this escapade. 


ing.’ He always made their Lordships feel, that come what might, it was | 


Admiral BerkeLey 
strongly disclaimed personal imputations. Mr. Rrynoups gave him ab- 
solution; but again went to a division; in which he,was defeated by 230 
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to 29. The main question was then resumed, and settled as we have ex- 
plained. The Committee obtained leave to sit again on Friday next. 


Ministers were once more defeated by Lord Naas, on the Spirits in | 


Bond question. In Committee, at a very late hour, on the resolutions 
which they have hitherto unsuccessfully opposed, the CuaNceLtor of the 
Excneraver moved that the Chairman do leave the chair; and was beaten 


by 140 to 123. The resolutions are to be reported on Monday the 16th | 


instant; and Sir Charles will take the sense of the House on them, then 
and at every subsequent stage. 

Earlier in the evening, Lord Joun Russet stated the order in which 
he proposes to take Government measures— 

* On Thursday next, it is our intention that the Committee of Supply 
should stand first among the orders of the day; and we propose to go into 
Committee to consider the remaining part of the Navy Estimates, and the 
plan of my right honourable friend tor the retirement of Admirals. After 
the Naval Estimates, we will take a vote for the expenses of the Caftre war, 
and then the civil contingencies; and on Thursday and Friday we will take 
the Miscellaneous Estimates. I stated the other day that on Monday I should 
propose to go on with the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; but, to give more time 
to some honourable gentlemen—Irish Members—I intend to postpone it for 
a longer period. We will therefore proceed first with the second reading of 
the Customs and the Window-tax Repeal Bills. The Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates will be taken after those two bills on Monday. It is not my intention 
to resume the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill until the Friday following, that is, 
this day fortnight.” 

On Lord John’s motion, the House then agreed to adjourn, at rising, 
oyer Whitsuntide, until Thursday next. | 

Mr. Heme was again unable to get forward in the nomination of his | 
Select Committee on the Income-tax. After considerable discussion, the | 
Cuanceiior of the Excueqver volunteered assistance if the subject were 
postponed till Friday next. Sir Charles Wood is now willing to serve, if 
some Members having expericnce in financial matters, and sharing his | 
views on the particular question, will enter the Committee and protect his 
views when other duties require him to be absent. 

Mr. Ewart reminded Lord John Russell of the promise made by the 
late Sir Robert Deel, that on going into the Education Estimates a | 
Minister of the Crown should make a statement of the condition and 
progress of education, so far as it comes under Government administra- 
tion, Lord Joun Russett had no knowledge of any promise made by 
the late Sir Robert Peel; such a statement might not be prudent: he 
would consider if he could make any further statement. Mr. Hume 
and Mr, Canpwett had a perfect recollection of the promise. 


In the House of Peers, Lord Brovauam obtained from Lord Camp- 
BELL the information that the Commission issued some months ago for 
inquiring into the practice and pleadings of the Courts of Common Law in 
this country are not yet ready to present their report. Lord Campbell 
hoped there will be no long delay, otherwise the session will be wasted. 
In the other House, Sir Grorce Grey told Mr. J. Evans that he *“ ex- 
pects” the report will be ready “ very shortly.” 


Paris papers of yesterday state that the Assembly has nominated 
fourteen out of the fifteen members of the Committee on the propositions 
for revising the Constitution. ‘Through the “ abstinence’’ of the Legiti- 
mist party, the ultra Opposition has obtained the greatest number of 
nominations ; General Cavaignac and the opponents to revision are five in 
number, and those for total revision only tour. 


Two fatal railway accidents are reported this morning; one of them as 
terrible as those that have lately shocked the public. 

A short train, which left Brighton for Lewes at five minutes past twelve 
yesterday, ran off the line at about two miles from Lewes, dragged two car- 
riages with it through the side of a bridge-wall, and fell down an embank- 
ment on to a turnpike road. Mrs. Chatfield, an aged lady—her daugh- 
ter, thirty years of age—a young gentleman, whose linen bore the mark 
5, °49. Lawrence ’’—with the stoker of the train—were killed on the spot ; 
and a fifth person was taken to the hospital in such a state that he must 
suffer amputation of both legs. It is thought that there was an obstruction 
on the rails. 

The other accident occurred at the Burscough station, near Ormskirk, on the 
East Lancashire Railway, and is not described. A man was “ cut to pieces,” 
and several other men were injured: all the sufferers were servants of the 


Railway Company. 





MONEY MARKET, 
Srock Excuaner, Frray APTERNOON, 
The English Stock Market has been steady, with but little fluctuation ; 
neither has the business been important: the variation in the price of Con- 
sols has not exceeded } per cent; the closing price this afternoon being 973 
9 } 


The books of all the Stocks the dividends upon which become due in July 
next, will close in the course of next week, upon the days indicated below ; 
and business in them will be suspended till Monday the 7th July, when they 
will open for private transfer. 






Suc. OPEN. | 

Three per Cent Consols ........... Thursday, June 12th .., Thursday, July 17th. 
South SeaStock New Annuities Three 

EE Wei cviicasesasetaieey..  ateneee lnm 
New Five per Cents. .........s000 Friday, June 13th sees eit 
UEP MOU RUE Bide ivccecsceoces 8 8 = (cesese j§g- | s@eewe 
Annuities January 1860...,...06650 | « cesese sw tw we 
Annuities January 1880... ~ cents. os | cides 
PE IN 6 kab enereenndcresscece Thursday, June 5th =... Tuesday, July 15th. 


The rate of discount continues the same as last week: exchange upon 
Paris the same. ‘The flow of bullion into the coffers of the Bank, which from 
the recent returns appears to have again commenced, will therefore probably 
continue. In the Foreign Market, the transactions, with the exception of 
those in Peruvian Stock, have been insignificant. This latter security has 
improved, and is today about 2 per cent higher than last week ; the price 
having reached 87—an advance of from 4 to 6 per cent from the recent low- 
est quotation. This ‘mprovement has been occasioned by the great demand 
for guano; whence Messrs. A. Gibbs and Son, the contractors with the Peru- 
vian Government, have been enabled to pay into the hands of M. Murictta, 
the agent for the loan, a very large sum on account of the sinking-fund. 
Mexican Bonds were flat, with little business. The market, however, re- 
sumed some activity just before the close of business this afternoon, when 
a report was current that the dividend which would have become due | 
in July next, had conversion into Three per Cents been carried out, will | 
be paid,—namely, that 1} per cent will then be paid to the Bondholders. 
An improvement of about } per cent has occurred ; the closing price being 
344 3. The speech of Louis Napoleon at Dijon, while it checked the rise in 





[Saturday 


Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent Bonds. The purchases made this week 
on French account have been unusually small; while the price, which fell 
from 102} to 101}, has only rallied to 102. The advertisement of the pay- 
ment of the dividends upon Portuguese Four per Cent Stock has had but 
little eflect upon the market; which is, however, rather firmer. The trans- 
actions in it have been very few. Spanish Stock is rather higher, and the 
tone of the market improved. The meeting of the Cortes has raised the 
hopes of the speculators, and it is anticipated that the long-promised con- 


| the French Funds, produced also a similar effect here upon the market for 


| Version will be ultimately arranged. 


The principal Railway Shares have declined during the week; especially 
since Wednesday, when the traffic returns for the week ended Saturday last 
were published. These returns, though comparatively favourable When 
compared with last year, do not indicate an increase of tratlic sufficient to 
warrant the prices at which the majority of the Shares are now current. 
The most remarkable decline has been in Lancashire and Yorkshire, which 
have fallen about 4/.; the others are from 1/. to 2/. lower. The transac- 
tions in the French Shares have been unimportant, and no material change 
in prices has occurred, 3 

’ SaTURDAY TWELveE o’CLock. 

There is no change of importance in the prices of either the English or 
Foreign Funés, and very little business of any kind occurring. The Share 
Market is rather firmer than yesterday, the few transactions occurring being 
at or above the prices then recorded; the bargains appearing on the official 
list have as_yet been confined to the following—Caledonian, 133; Great 
ne Se ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 55$ 8; Midland, 53}; South- 
eastern, 253. 





3 per Cent Consols ......... 972 98 Danish 3 per Cents......... 767 
Ditto for Account .......... 972 98 Dutch 24 per Cents 59} 3? 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 974 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 90) 

Sf per Cente... .cccecesecece 98) i Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 34) } 
Long Annuities ............ 7 5-16 3 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 865 74 
ee eae 211 215 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 323 
Exchequer Bills ........... 43 46pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 85 87 
SEN s ccncewasincntieen shut Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... . 8991 Ditto 4) per Cents.......... 101} 2} 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 913 Spanish (Active) 5perCents, 209 & 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 103 5 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 405 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 103 4 FORMIMEES sccscsceccccssess 32 4 





Cheatres ant Alusir. 


This week Mademoiselle Rachel has returned to us, in all her calm 
glory, reminding us—what we might otherwise be tempted to forget— 
that the concentration of every great tragic quality in a single individual 
is a possibility. It is late in the day to comment on the consuming love 
of Lédre or the withering irony of Roxane. Everybody ought by this 
time to know that Mademoiselle Rachel combines the utmost intensity 
of passion with the most careful elaboration of detail; that she can elec- 
trify by the force of her utterances without offending by an ungraceful 
gesture; and that she is equally satisfactory whether she strikes by a 
“point,” or, modulating her voice with the keenest sense of the appro- 
priate, pursues her undulating course through a quict declamation. In 
saying that Mademoiselle Rachel is as she was last year, we give the 
highest praise that can be awarded. 


M. Dumas’s well-known play of Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle has been done 
into English, and produced at the Princess’s Theatre, under the title of 
The Duke's Wager. The tone of the original play, it will be remembered, 
is produced by an infusion of innocence and chivalric honour into an at- 
mosphere of courtly profligacy. Lestelle de Belle-Isle and her gallant 
lover are the virtues, the Due de Richelieu and his clique are the vices of 
the tale ; and a reconciliation is effected at last by making the said Due 
turn out not so bad as he seems. ‘The English adapter of this piece, 
and the managers of the English theatre, have seen in it nothing but an 
interesting story with some striking situations. Up to this mark it is 
played; Mr, and Mrs. Kean, as the young lovers, showing no iack of 
power in setting forth their miseries: but as for the picture of courtly 
manners, which M. Dumas intended, the personages in Zhe Duie’s Wager 
belong as much to the court of King Dagobert as to that of Louis-the- 
well-beloved. We say this in reference to the actors; the decorations, 
illustrative of a period of the highest luxury, leave nothing to be desired. 
Probably, too, the actors are wise in their generation: a strong melo- 
drama is more likely to please our modern audiences than a polished 
comedy, 


From the long yarns spun upon Miss Cruvelli’s Norma, at Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, we gather that the critics have halted between an effort at 
cestatic admiration, and a feeling that all has not been quite satisfactory. 
We suppose the justice will be found to lie in considering the perform- 
ance as an exhibition of great talent and high ambition, but of unripened 
judgment—as the promise of better hereafter. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, the event of the week has been the unex- 


| pected appearance of Tamburini, in Don Giovanni: an agreeable sur- 


prise; for his acting was thought to be as fine as ever, and his voice 
fresher and stronger than last year. Mario being indisposed, O¢tavio was 
performed for the first time by Tamberlik, with unequivocal success. 





There have been a good many concerts this week; but the style of 
concert-giving is much changed from what it was a few years ago. The 
great morning concerts, which used to be the favourite fashionable 
lounges, have almost disappeared, and have becn succeeded by numerous 
concerts, chiefly serial, on a small seale, and consisting of chamber music 
of a recherché kind; such as the Musical Union, the Becthoven Quartet 
Society, and others of a similar kind given by individuals. These, with 
the Philharmonic, the performances at Exeter Hall, and Hullah’s choral 
concerts, are the principal entertainments of concert-goers. 

The only concert of this week on the old plan was Ernst’s, on Monday 
evening. It was an eno:mous mélange of music, performed by a host of 
singers and instrumentalists; and the Hanover Square Room was 
crammed to the doors. On the morning of Monday, M. Billet had an 
excellent classical concert, consisting chiefly of his own very fine per- 
formances on the pianoforte; and M. Blagrove had a quartet concert at 
the rooms in Mortimer Street on Thursday morning, where several mas- 
terpieces of Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn were admirably exe- 
cuted. On Tuesday evening, there was a successful performance of Elijah 
at St. Martin’s Hall, for the benefit of the Royal Asylum at Brixton Hill ; 
it was under the direction of Mr. Hullah, and the choruses were sung by 
the members of his upper singing-classcs, Signor Brizzi had a matinée 
at the new Beethoven Rooms, consisting chiefly of vocal pieces by the 
stars of the Royal Italian Opera. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A TALE OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 





Ovr colony of the Cape of Good Hope was obtained by conquest, | 


in 1806; and therefore, although, at the final cession by Holland 
in 1814, the Crown of England engaged by treaty to respect law, 
property, and religion, yet the inhabitants became politically what 
is called “Crown colonists,” or subjects of the Crown entirely des- 
titute of the privileges of English freedom. Down to 1834, the 
colony was, politically, a garrison like Gibraltar, subject in all 
matters of authority to the mere pleasure of the Crown as expressed 
and carried into effect by the Governor individually. 

The natural abuses of this despotism, together with the immi- 


gration of people born in and accustomed to British liberty, led by | 


degrees to a general desire for the enjoyment of political privi- 


leges; and in 1834, the Crown granted to the colony a charter of 


government, whereby the will of the individual Governor was 
somewhat restrained, and the colonists obtained some part in the 
management of public affairs. In detail the grant was small, but 
the whole principle of despotism was abandoned. The letters- 
patent of 1834 turned the “Crown” colony into a “ chartered” 
colony. 
of arbitrary rule; and this not only as respects legislation by the 
new machine of government, but as respects the machine itself. 
There was a constitution—a fundamental law of government— 


which the power that had granted it could neither recall nor alter | 


by its own mere will. The Crown divested itself of the right to 
diminish liberty. Further charters of government, if accepted by 
the colony, might add to liberty by granting further privileges ; 
but the privileges already granted could not be recalled by the 
mere authority which had granted them. As the chrysalis dies 
in giving birth to the fly, so the constituent power of the Crown 
expired when it performed the act of granting a constitution. As 
respects the form of its government, the colony escaped from the 


jurisdiction of the Crown alone, and came under that of Parlia- | 


ment, except in so far as the Crown had still the right to increase 
liberty by further grants. 


The constitution of 1834 did not work well, of course, having | 


come too late and granted too little. Long after the people de- 
sired representative government on the plan of our constitution at 
home, the letters-patent of 1834 only created a Legislature, all the 
members of which were to be nominated by the Crown and re- 
moveable at pleasure. To the disorder of attempting to govern by 
means of a Council of Crown nominees, there was recently added 


the turmoil of Lord Grey’s unsuccessful attempt to make the Cape | 


a penal settlement. The colony became ungovernable by any means 
in existence ; and then the Crown, in May 1850, granted a further 
charter of government, whereby the “ rights” and “ privileges” 
of liberty were considerably enlarged. The colony was to be ruled 
by a “ Parliament,” consisting of the Governor and two Houses, 
both elective. The new charter also created a temporary Council, 
and confided thereto certain constituent powers with regard to im- 
portant details of the new constitution. 
stituent Council was to be composed of nominees, official and un- 
official, seven to six ; but the Governor, on the ground that nominee- 
ship had fallen into such contempt and aversion as to be unwork- 
able, virtually called on the people to e/ect five of the unofficial 
members. This was done; and then the Governor, apparently re- 
penting of his liberality, annulled one out of the five elections, and 
so filled the colony with distrust. His next step was a deliberate 
attempt to use the Council, not for the constituent purpose of its 


temporary being, but for passing all sorts of ordinary laws, in- | 


cluding important measures of finance and taxation. Thereupon 
the four virtually elected members resigned; the number of the 
Council was reduced below aquorum; the Governor could not find 


four presentable colonists willing to become nominees in place of 


tose who had resigned; and all lawful government, whether for 
constituent or ordinary purposes, came to a stop. 


In this predicament, the Governor, not knowing what to do, | 


suspended all action, and wrote to Lord Grey for instructions. The 


colony likewise appealed to the Imperial Government, by means of 
choosing delegates and sending them to England with a plan of con- | 


stitution, and prayers for relief from the disorders and miseries 
which afilicted the country. 

But these were yet to be augmented both in number and degree. 
Just as the quarrel between the Governor and the colonists had 
reached the verge of civil war, and had at all events become irre- 
concilable save by Imperial action, the present Cafire war broke 
out; and the Cape of Good Hope is now suffering an accumulation 
of the worst evils which can arise from misgovernment. 

The Cattre war costs this country about 3000/. a day. But the 
colony is ready, in exchange for a constitution of free government, 
to undertake the whole management and expense of its relations 
with savage tribes. 

The delegates, (Sir Andries Stockenstrom and Mr. Fairbairn,) 
whose character as representatives of the colony is abundantly 
proved by the manner of their election, have been in England some 
time, but have failed to obtain any kind of satisfaction from the 
Government. Indeed, it may be said that Lord Grey has treated 
them with worse than neglect, by refusing to give them any in- 
formation concerning the fate of their country. 

But at length out comes a “blue book,” which furnishes ample 
information. It appears that on the 13th of last month, Lord 
Grey sent fresh instructions to the Governor of the Cape, whereby 
he is directed to suspend indefinitely the operation of the char- 
ter of 1850, and to rule the colony by his own will and pleasure 


“ Rights,” “ privileges,” and “ franchises,” took the place | 


This temporary and con- | 


with the aid of a very small Council, consisting, if he please, 
| entirely of official persons. This is the only answer of the Im- 
| “song Government to the almost unanimous prayer of the co- 
ony for a free constitution. Existing charters are abrogated, not 
by Parliament, the only competent authority, but by the mere 
will of the Crown, and even by an instrument less weighty than 
those which it supersedes. By means of the utmost wrong perpe- 
| trated in the most affronting manner, the colony is treated 
as an enemy and set at defiance. And the whole proceed- 
ing appears to be illegal into the bargain; as if the object 
were to encourage resistance to the new despotism by set- 
ting it up in a manner to render resistance lawful. Besides 
the Caflre war, England may possibly soon have a Cape war on 
her hands, both of them being the exclusive handywork of her 
own oflicials in the colony and at home. Meanihile, Parliament 
wnores the whole matter! The impoliey, the insulting cruclty, 
the illegality, the costliness of these proceedings, all are utterly 
disregarded by Parliament. The story, if it does not make one 
long tor the restoration of an unreformed House of Commons, adds 
another circumstance to the many which indicate that the pre- 
sent state of parties and polities at home, by suspending the func- 
tions of both Goyernment and Opposition, is preparing heavy evils 
for ourselves. 





DEATH'S FRANCHISE. 
Untversat suffrage exists for all, if not in all: we are all of us, 
at one day or other, called to a better place; and with that draft 
from our world our institutions are ever shifting Writs have 
just issued for two of our public men; the return has been made, 
and Shaftesbury and Sheil have bidden us farewell. 

Although still young enough to have served upon Committees 
of the House of Commons, Richard Sheil was virtually dead to 
public life. His utility had gone, his faculties had dimmed. 
* Brilliant” is the quality universally applied to his oratory, and 
| the unbroken currency of the epithet attests its appropriateness. 
Sheil was brilliant in the sense, that by a peculiar nicety of appre- 
hension, strengthened with scholarly though not erudite accom- 
plishments, he was able to present ideas already perceived by most 
men, in a light so startlingly emphatie and vivid, that he flashed 
| upon duller souls a sight of their own half-latent convictions, and 
| animated sluggish conviction into action. At this day, we are in- 
clined to underrate both the character and the value of the man. 
Forgetting that in Catholie Emancipation and in the Reform Bill 
he had not only done his work, but that in having those two great 
opportunities, he, as an Irishman, naturally conceived himself 
under a heavy debt of gratitude to the men who brought both 
about, we reproached him too narrowly with being a retainer of 
| Whigs. A hearty and affectionate man, he wore around his neck 
the mark of the old collar, and never forgot the hands that un- 
fastened it—not even when ‘hey forgot their own traditions. Be- 
cause we have had no recent occasion to value the light cavalry of 
his rhetorical forces, we too forg: tfully overlooked the services 
which he rendered in less plodding times. Yet who does not 
remember the startling eflect of his sudden appeal to Sir Henry 
Hardinge, in one of the debates on Ireland, calling upon the ‘Tory 
soldier to say, if on the field of Waterloo—* Tell me, for you 
were there”—the Irish blenched before the enemy, or failed to 
earn a common victory. Such appeals may not, like logical 
compulsion, have altered men’s convictions, but undoubtedly 
they strengthened and animated convictions already existing. 
Those days have long passed: we are no longer struggling for th: 
Reform Bill; and if the Whigs are now going back from their 
Catholic alliances, no spiritual freedom is seriously endangered. 
To their retrospective policy the faithful Sheil lent the unde- 
served brilliancy of his grateful rhetoric, and in helping them he 
unhelped the general advancement. Even his “appropriate” ap- 
pointment to a diplomatic mission at Florence, with instructions 
for Rome, was a questionable advantage to the public: a Liberal, 
a Roman Catholic, a man disposed to fall in with policies and 
oblige his friends, and yet frank beeause sincere in his own in- 
tent, Sheil was just the one to be used by harder heads in work- 
ing out disereditable manoeuvres with an outward show of credit. 
Personally, few public men will be more regretted. 

Lord Shaftesbury had been for more than a generation the able 
Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords : appointed at a time 
| when Committee business was of far less importance, he not only 

proved more than equal to the growing exigencies of his post, but 
no doubt contributed to shape that superior conduct of business 
which distinguishes the Peers as compared with the Commons. 
But for some time he had been oflicially defunct ; Lord Redesdale 
had taken his place as no unworthy successor; and the chief con- 
sequence of his death is, that it transfers Lord Ashley to the Upper 
House. In some respects this is not a very convenient arrange- 
ment: Lord Ashley has been very useful as the humanitarian 
leader in the People’s House, and inthe Upper House there is 
already Lord Carlisle, who is better suited to thatarena, Possess- 
ing less command of statistical statement, less industry in personal 
survey than Lord Ashley, the Earl of Carlisle is also less tram- 
| meled by sectarian ideas; he possesses really a larger scope of 
view; and, with all his foibles, disarms even their untoward in- 
fluence by the genuine heartiness and goodness which make every 
hearer his friend. Lord Ashley’s bulky exposition would but 
encumber his addresses to the maturer and quicter Peers, who are 
not to be smothered in raw statistics nor harrowed into enthusiasm 
by the “accidents and offences ” style of rhetoric, like Exeter Hall, 
the Ifouse of Commons, Chartist meetings, and other popular as- 
semblies. On the other hand, Lord Ashley's redundancies will 
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probably be pruned, as his sectarian superciliousness will be thrown | Toryism has grown almost Liberal and very old, and he complains 


out of use, in the more highly bred atmosphere to which he is 
translated. Perhaps he is not likely to be so useful there as he 
has been in the Commons; probably he will be more useful there 
than he would have been, henceforth, in that “ other place.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DAY. 
Ir stir without progress is the characteristic of the time, most un- | 
questionably the very day we are now breathing in is the centre and 
climax of that restless stagnation, that vast chaotic negative-preg- 
nant. Men, measures, parties, nations—look around you, far and 
near—all are in the same condition of fussy inaction. 

Mr. Hume, engaged in Committees, bustles away on hearing 
that the Speaker is “ at prayers,” and makes such good speed as to , 
arrive too late—most punctually behind time. For long is the way : 

“ Faint and wearily the wayworn traveller 
Treads the corridors, afraid to stop”’ ; 

and hastens in vain. Instead of “ making a House,” they “make 
a count-out.” The Opposition hates the Income-tax; yet impedes 
Mr. Hume's grepenal bs improve it. Ministers do not mean to 
improve the tax ; but they impede the Opposition impediment 
to Mr. Hume. Lord John Russell brings in an Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill to include Ireland; but when warned that it will make a re- 
volution in that first flower of the ocean, he declares that it will 
not operate there. Mr. Walpole proposes, then, to restrict it to 
England; but Lord John won’t hear of such a thing. Perhaps he 
supposes, that as it is to include Ireland but not to operate there, 
if it were to exclude Ireland, then, by some devilish cantrip sleight, 
it would operate there ? The Irish Members threaten to obstruct 
the measure with endless motions of adjournment; and they don’t 
persevere—they only obstruct it enough to let it go on. 

There is the same .lacrity in stagnation whether you take official 
or nonoflicial measures. The Little Charter of the Financial Re- 
formers is in the Order-book, and they assist in the count-out. 
Ministers push forward a Water Supply Bill that cannot possibly 
be carried into effect, and that will most likely be buried in a Se- 
lect Committee. 

It is the same, too, “ out of doors.” About no one subject, perhaps, 
are there so many and such earnest attestations of — neces- 
sity, vital importance, and so forth, as education : you have every 
variety of it proposed,—Lord John with his pet British and Fo- 
reign, Bishop Blomfield with his National Society, Lord Melgund | 
with his Scotch Bill, Mr. Fox with his Public Education, the Man- 
chester clergy with their Manchester measure, the Poor-law Com- 
missioners with their Union schools; but in lieu of progress, each 
party is vaunting its “ difficulties”: the Privy Council can’t get 
on for the Episcopal cabals; the Bishops can’t get on for the ma- 
nagement-clauses ; the clergy can’t get on with religious tuition, 
since nobody can agree upon it; the Public School Association | 
can’t get on without religious teaching, since nobody can agree to 
do without it; Lord Melgund can’t get on with his Scotch bill, 
because Seotehmen are so deeply impressed with the necessity of 
the thing that they can’t leave it to hin—though practically they | 
do leave it to him; the Poor-law Commissioners recommend Union 
schools, and the Unions recommend schvols; and so they go on 
pelting each other with recommendations. 

So with political parties: Protectionists agitate, and Protec- 
tionist leaders maneuvre not to be forced into complying with 
the very thing they demand. Lord John—who wants to resign, 
but stops in oftice—leaves the seat open to Stanley, who does not 
take it. The Radicals hold “ the balance of power,” to place it at 
the disposal of Whigs, and propose Radical measures in such a 
way as to facilitate Whig measures; the Whigs, in turn, being 
the only persons who prevent their own measures. The Irish 
Members oppose every party in rotation,—which | pat neu- 
tralizes their foree, by making the pressure equal all round. Open 
the path to success, and any party shrinks back: habituated to com- 
promises, every party shrinks from the absolute, and dreads success 
as too exalted a responsibility, which men of these degenerate 
days are not to sustain. Your only constant triumph is through 
consistency of failure. Persevere in that; never deviate into pro- 
gress, nor stumble into success, and you may defy opposition. 
Each party backs so much as sonsttenilly to become its own oppo- 
site: the least true to Whig doctrines are the Whigs; those who 
sae a decree of impossibility upon even the attempt to restore 

rotection are the Protectionists; the people to deprecate any real 
movement of a Radical kind, to beg off, to implore forbearance, 
are the Radicals. + 

It is the same with nations. England upholds constitutional 
freedom so skilfully, that it is the very thing rendered impossible 
wherever England interferes ; except, perhaps, that in Piedmont, 
in spite of the best efforts in that direction, she has failed to fail. 
France becomes a Republic, to be embroiled in intrigues for 
creating a Sovereign Minor, a Legitimate Divine-right Grand 
Monarch, oran Emperor. Italy moves so vigorously to eject “ the 
Stranger,” that her own convulsive limbs beat each other, and the 
Stranger gets more firmly on her exhausted shoulders. Germany 
has made such thorough revolution, that she has gone right round, 
back to Absolutism ; and now Absolutism is doing its best to over- 
leap itself and make a summersault back into Revolution. Turkey 
wills to liberate Kossuth, and Lord Palmerston insists before Rus- 
sia upon his liberation with so much spirit that he remains in pri- 
son ; and Lord Palmerston’s friends say that to give him sufficient 
strength, you must show that he acts under coercion of those im- 

otent things public meetings. Meanwhile, reforming Frederick 
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illiam of Prussia, Russia’s prodigal son, is going to visit Ernest | vacant, is not clo 


that in his own palace he is treated like a child. Portugal revolts 
for “ liberty,” the Portuguese name for the party going into office. 
Spain alone is unchanged—ever arranging to pay her debts with 
new loans and new insolvencies. And, coming ham again, the 


| International Exposition has been so successful in drawing trade 


| further engaged by an impulse of filial piety. 


| being his suecessor; and Englishmen would 


| 


and custom to London, that all the tradesmen are doing nought, 
and every other house is “ to let.” Just as the theatres have 
opened to such “ overflowing houses,” that they have quite over- 
flowed, and the houses are empty. 

Yet all the while, no party will consent to make up its mind that 
things are so, and to rest on that conclusion; but they go on mo- 
ving without advancement or present opening,—like oxen packed 
head to head in a drove, huddling, stumbling, butting, getting 
closer and closer, seeing no end to it, dreaming of green ficlds, un 
conscious of the shambles. 


THE PEEL-YOUNG CORRESPONDENCE. 
DistastervL to the public as the correspondence on the Tamworth 





| tumult has been, the construction of motives on either side has 


probably been liberal and correct. It is true that Sir Robert Peel 
opened the series with the grossest indiscretions,—thanking the 
people of the town for a riot, calling Mr. George Frederick Young 
a“ miserable impostor,” and doing both in language of the most 
unsound composition ; but then it is felt that the selection of Tam- 
worth for the scene of a Protectionist demonstration could only 
have been dictated by the wish to cast a slur upon the present Sir 
Robert Peel’s father. It is evident that the Protectionists de- 
sired to exhibit that part of Staffordshire as recovered for their 
cause—to show that the late Minister had no surviving influence 
even in his own place—to cut off the entail of that influence : and 


' public sympathy, which would go heartily with the young Baro- 


net’s ambition to meet that attempt by a spirited rebuff, was 
But it was a 
mistake to thank rioters for their “spontaneous burst”; it was 


| lamentable to speak in so good a cause in such trashy language. 


“ Miserable impostor,” as an epithet applied to any Protectionist 


| leader, may be not undeserved in the sense which Sir Robert Peel 


seems to have intended. An impostor is one who imposes a false 
belief upon another; and to make any man believe in the res- 
toration of Protection is animposture. The failure to establish that 
belief is not equivalent to absolution, because the animus remains. 
The scene to which that imposture was carried, the allusions to 
Julian the Apostate, the affectation of triumph where it was but a 
paltry bravado over the tomb, the very fact of the failure that con- 
geals the blood of the Protectionists and thins their ranks by con- 
stant defections,—these are circumstances which do render the 
imposture most “ miserable,” that is, pitiable. In that sense, a 
miserable impostor is any Protectionist leader. But in the common 
acceptation of the term it means more—it means a man’s palming 
off a false belief for his own selfish interest, he knowing that the 
belief is false. Now we readily conceive that Mr. Young lives 
in such a whirl of excitement, that he has worked himself and 
friends into the belief of restored Protection; we are not sure that 
he does not regard the Customs Act as having virtually expired 


' with Sir Robert Peel; and it is quite evident, that instead of con- 
| sidering himself miserable, he considers himself enviable—a states- 


man, a chosen of the nation, a successful prosperous man. Still a 
lurking sense must remain, that somehow people doubt whether 
restored Protection is virtually a fait sell ne. there is a 
good deal of difficulty in establishing that belief with a satisfactory 
degree of thoroughness and hardness: the cheers lack aplomb and 
heartiness of ring; the belief is provisional, like that of converts 
to a new faith, subject to confirmation by a miracle. Now 
for the apostle of that new-old faith, to whom belief is so 
necessary, but whose miracle is not guite ready prepared, the 
open denunciation as a “ miserable impostor,” coming too as the 
endorsement of a riot, is, to say the least of it, a most exaspe- 
rating inconvenience. “ You're another” is the most natural of 
rejoinder; only, as Sir Robert Peel has not hitherto had much 
public life, it was necessary to use up his private life instead: so 
the venerable Young flings out transparent insinuations that his 
censor is a blackleg and no spokesman. If subject for retort were 
wanting, the letter might amply have sufficed; but to satisfy his 
great revenge, the venerable Young rakes among the indiscreet 
Baronet’s wild oats; the fluent elderly Cicero riots in the mis- 
chances of the young Member’s newly-donned toga and recent 
débat. Mr. Young descends below the level which Sir Robert 
had selected; and as he is, of orators, the only remaining Protec- 
tionist leader pure and | Om ag pure, we believe, and very 
simple—to that lower level he takes Protection with him. It has 
become not only an expiring cause, but one dragged by its adhe- 
rents in the mire of rioting, and supported by scurrility. 

Through all the ugly squabble, the memory of Peel stands un- 
touched, immoveable as a statue; painfully reminding one of the 
place which was open to the son, if he had chosen to take the 
pains of stepping into it. It was worth while to take some pains, 
if not to continue Peel’s work, at least to support the dignity of 

leaps have rendered 
attention and respect to the son of such a man, merely because he 
was the son. But the successor has chosen to be in his own per- 


| son a very untoward illustration of our law of succession; he has 
| elected to succeed only “to the title and estates "—an unluck 


exemplar of primogeniture. The post of dignity, indeed, thoug' 
, and might still be attained. One thing very 


of Hanover on his birthday ; for the once dreadful chief of English | much needed for that seems to be, better advice. 
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LIBERTY OF THE ABERRANT SUBJECT. 

A report of proceedings in the County Court on Monday raises 
an important question. The prosecutor was Captain Acherley, a 
gentleman rather too familiar to the public already for interrupt- | 
ing publie meetings, and for a very persevering advocacy of his 
“revivifying lamp.” The defendant was the Zodlogical Society ; 
which he aceused, under Martin’s Act, of “cruelty to animals,” | 
more especially of feeding serpents with live pigeons. In vain the 
judge protested that his court had no jurisdiction—the prosecutor | 
said that it had, and insisted upon showing as much: he took “the | 
book-——liber,” but objected to swear upon “ the book of Hebrews”; | 
though afterwards he averred that he would swear upon any book | 
for the pursuit of justice. At all this the audience laughed, as | 
most men would ; though the spectacle is one to create pain rather | 
than merriment. 

It will be recollected that Captain Acherley has himself been | 
accused of sacrificing life—the victim, however, being a human | 
one; and that the charge was the subject of a trial. It was shown | 
that Captain Acherley had obtained the assent of a poor man to 
restore im with the revivifying lamp, and that in the course of | 
his treatment he caused the dying patient to be raised up in bed | 
and somewhat roughly handled. It turned out that the man must | 
have dicd without that attempt at “cure”; but there can be no 
doubt that his last moments were harassed in a painful degree. | 
On the trial of that case, Captain Acherley delivered to the jury | 
a very incoherent address ; but probably the incoherency helped to 
convinee the jury that he had no criminal intent and was not wil- | 
fully negligent of life. The facts remained untouched. 

Putting all these things together, you might consider that 
enough had been done overtly to justify decisive steps for pre- 
venting further inconveniences : but we do not see that any power 
exists for such a purpose. The reason for putting a restraint upon | 
a lunatic is, that his actions are of a kind not within the range of 
ordinary calculation or even of ordinary exceptional aberrations ; | 
and this restraint may be imposed in various ate Where some 
doubt exists, as in the case of Mr. Dyce Sombre, the restraint is not 
very close. But anticipative restraint is only applied to the 
guardianship of property, not of those persons who may be exposed 
to personal injury, unless the lunatic shall have been already out- 
rageous, or unless the man’s own family confine him. Thus Dyce 
Sombre is put under restraint ; and spinsters wedded to harmless | 
delusions are frequently subjected to an inquiry for the purpose of | 
ascertaining whether they are able to take care of themselves, or | 
rather of their property: but Macnaghten is not confined until he 
has assassinated Mr. Drummond, and there is no inquiry into Ro- 
bert Pate’s extravagant condition until he has ouk the Queen. 
Robert Pate was not wealthy, Macnaghten was destitute, or either 
of them would probably have been the subject of an inquiry. One 
effect of this distinction between restraint in matters of property 
and freedom where there is no property is, that the initiative is 
left to the family and connexions ; a very fair trust when property 
alone is concerned, but quite ineffective, as we have seen in in- 
numerable instances, where the general safety or convenience is 
concerned. 

Nobody would desire to assume that any man is otherwise than 
in a rational and therefore responsible condition; but it is a re- 
markable defect in our system, that we have no means of dealing 
with the question of sanity, however forcibly it may be suggested 
by aggressions on the public convenience, whether in a mere 
public meeting or in a solemn court of law, nor even by unac- 
countable vagaries which torment the last moments of a dying 
man. In the protection of property, it is enough that a man en- 
tertains erroneous opinions on the subject of his stockings, mis- 
conceives the practical uses of sauccpan-lids, holds mistaken theo- 
ries as to the achievements of his own digestive organs, or gives 
any other trivial sign of an eccentric mind, for an inquiry into his 
power of self-control; b: = in the other branch of lunatie activity, | 
aggression on the person, the mischief must be done before any | 
precautions are taken. 





ENGLISH JUSTICE SPROUTING ON INDIAN SOIL. | 
Tue trial of Jotee Persand at Agra illustrates at once the best and 
the worst features of tl + English political system. Although 
direct bribery may have ‘clined in the polite circles of official 
life, corrupt motive, self-.n.crest overruling patriotism, and a ser- 
vile submission to the cant of the day, are more powerful than | 
ever they were; and all India, it may be said, is sacrificed to the 
spirit of ofticialism, cliquery, and systematic laxity. At the same 
time, there is something in the indelible Saxon impulse to inde- 
—— which works even through those corruptions: thus the 

evelopment of our law system brings with it lawyerism, and that 
independence which tells so well in the profession and which may 
be hired for the occasion. Jotee Persand is a banker and con- 
tractor, who was employed in the Cabul and Punjaub campaigns to 
supply the troops : unable to obtain a settlement of his accounts, 
at the commencement of the last campaign he declined any further 
dealings with the Indian Government; but he yielded to importu- 
nity with the promise of a title of honour, and in the last cam- 
paign did supply the troops; receiving divers military and com- 
missariat tributes of praise for the manner in which he did it. 
The Indian Government still delayed the settlement of his ac- | 
counts; whereupon he gave notice of an action at law in the | 
— Court of Calcutta. | 
he response to this course was extraordinary. A criminal 
action was brought against him on an accusation of having made 
overcharges, that fact being inferred from his not sending in all 
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| jealousies of the Natives might be well overcome. 


‘race, but an aggregation of separate races; an 


| pendent bar. 





the vouchers required, although a laxity of the sort is a com- 
mon occurrence in Indian accounts; and he was also accused of 
subornation of perjury. It is needless to enumerate divers ac- 
cessory vexations : suffice it to say that they were inflicted ; amon 
them the refusal to let his civil cause take precedence. The tri 
came on; the Native witnesses against him—including one that 
bore the ominous name of Bhowannee—broke down; British offi- 
cers brought for the prosecution gave evidence in his favour; some 
of the missing vouchers were produced; it was shown that the 
Jotee could not possibly exercise supervision over commissariat 
agents in the North-west provinces; and in short, he came out of 
the trial as one who shone well in a system generally lax. The 
Government had already proved the value in which Ss was held 
by the importunity which brought him back into official connexion 
with them, only to be sent into the dock. 

The novelty of the affair to the Hindoos seems to have been the 
conduct of Jotee Persand’s counsel, a Mr. Lang; who spoke out 
roundly. He ridiculed the system; he denounced the two hun- 
red witnesses as “ the Company’s regiment of chartered perjurers ”; 
he reminded the judge and jurors that they were servants of the 
prosecutor. In ion he did what an English lawyer would have 
done in England. This bold confronting of the authorities as- 
tounded and delighted the Hindoos; they were overjoyed at the 
verdict of acquittal, and imputed it in no small part to Mr. Lang’s 
eloquence and vigour. 

The mode in which the Hindoos appreciated this a | 


of Eng- 
lish legal machinery is both instructive and assuring. 


uch jea- 


| lousy has been shown by the Hindvos at the gradual encroach- 
‘ment of English functionaries on the Native Courts—tribunals at 


once partial to Native interests and servile under official frowning. 
But this defence of the Hindoo banker against the English Go- 
vernment illustrated in the most intelligible manner the working 
of English practice, and it is plain that they quite understood it. 
It proves that if English reforms were pursued in good faith, the 
It is natural 
that they should doubt the faith of a Government which impor- 
tunes a great commercialist to enter into contract, and then meets 
his claim for payment with a gigantic burlesque on the spendthrift 
debtor’s plea, that “there is a mistake in the bill.” It is natural 
that they should mistrust the good faith of a Government whom 
they see professing to encourage education, yet putting restraints 
upon the honours and official employment of regular pepe 
medical men because they happen to be of the Native blood: and 
those enlightened Natives, who haye to contend with the preju- 
dices of their own countrymen, are weakened for that contest by 
the unaccountable repulsion which they receive from the govern- 
ing race. 

Unaccountable, we say, in a race professing a desire to raise the 
Natives to the standard of European civilization; though we are 
aware of philosophers who — d the theory that alien races are 
only to be kept in subjection by terror, alienation of religious creed 
forbidding the only other alternative of government, veneration. 


| But manifestly there are other modes by which the people of In- 


dia can be kept in subjection. They are not only a highly mixed 
they are accus- 
tomed to be ruled by some powerful race alien to the rest. On the 
other hand, the governing race has the power of modifying the 
customs and habits of the people, not only by its prohibitions, as 
in the case of suttee, but by its rewards; and nothing would so 
tend to break down the obstructive prejudices of caste as a free 
admission of Natives even to the highest trusts and honours. The 
wealth of England might be felt by the oppressed Native as a gift 
from heaven, if it came to him in the shape of capital, either en- 
dowing the land with easy means of communication or aiding the 
cultivator in his labour. And of the institutions which we could 
give them the Natives show abundant appreciation: they seek 


| education where it is offered to them; they enter into commercial 


enterprises with spirit; and on this last occasion they evinced a 


_ thorough apprehension of the advantage derivable from an inde- 


But at that trial, the official Government appeared 
as a hostile prosecutor. The policy of Government in India is that 
of an Irish Repealer—preventing the thorough annexation and 
union of the dependency to the empire. How much that policy 


‘has cost us !—has cost the Hindoos, whom our better knowledge 


and machinery might so greatly have elevated ! 





THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SCOTLAND. 
Ar the annual dinner of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don, last week, Sir Roderick Murchison proposed as a toast, 
“The practical geography of Britain, and the a comple- 
tion of the geographical survey of Scotland.” The manner in 
which the sentiment was received by an cawenieny numerous 
assemblage of members of the society and distinguished foreigners 
which had rallied round the popular President on the ag of 
his second installation, testified, that “though on pleasure they 
were bent,” like the ever-memorable spouse of Mr. Gilpin, their 
bent towards practical utility was every whit as strong as hers. 
The history of the Ordnance survey of Scotland is a curious 
chapter in the history of a people celebrated for their eye to the 
main chance and their pertinacity of purpose. The Ordnance 
survey of England was commenced in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century ; and, after proceeding leisurely ever since, it 
is now nearly finished. Ireland, long neglected, has in the course 
of twenty years obtained a complete and published survey. 
for Scotland, a base-line was measured on the coast of Aberdeen 
before 1800 ; but these operations were arrested till within the last 
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few years, when, after a seventeen-years agitation by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Government was literally badgered into commencing 
the survey of Scotland de novo,—for the old Aberdeen operations 
will not, possibly cannot, be turned to any account. : 

The previous apathy evinced by Scotsmen in a matter which so 
nearly concerned them is unaccountable. They are not accus- 
tomed to submit meekly and without grumbling to Government 
expenditure for the use of other parts of the kingdom, from the 
benefits of which they are excluded: and the backward state 
of the Scotch part of the survey has exposed them to serious dis- 
advantages, by retarding the ascertainment of the agricultural and 
mining capabilities of the country. It has deprived them of a 
general geological survey of Scotland, such as has been engrafted 
in England and Ireland upon the geographical survey; and has 
prevented the re from imparting to its coast survey that 





would have scen that exposure to the rains and winds caused its 
decay in this wise. The dead stalk is tough and fibrous in its outer sur- 
face, but soft and porous in its interior, and Nature has put such a marked 
boundary between the tough fibrous outside and the pithy inside, that 
exposure to the weather makes the inside portion decay and disappear 
first. As the core of the stalk is carried away, the plant is bent double 
in many places, and at last is stretched on the bank a loose fibrous lock, 
which the birds will carry away to work into their nests, or the worms 
will draw into their subterranean cells, in the first genial days of the spring. 
Thus observing Nature, you would have learned from her how the stitt 
pithy-looking stalk of the flax-weed was contained in a cylinder of fibrous 
bands, which could be converted into loose filaments of remarkable tlexi- 
bility and toughness. If you had broken your fishing-rod, and by chance 


| knew of a bed of wild flax growing at the foot of some grassy bank whose 


precision in respect of latitudes and longitudes for which opera- | 


tions conducted on terra firma are required. 


That little and not very important nook the county of Wigton | 


is all that has yet been mapped and published. At the rate at | 


which the work has been hitherto advanced, the part of Scotland 
South of the Forth and Clyde might perhaps be surveyed in time 
to be available for the grandchildren of the present generation. 
There is, however, reason to hope that the investigations of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, of which Mr. Charteris is 
Chairman, may hasten the completion of this survey, by calling 
for an increased grant and an augmented staff. 

The scale upon which the map is to be extended and published 
has engaged the attention of the Committee a good deal; and its 
decision on this point may have considerable influence in pro- 
moting or retarding the publication, and determining what the 
operations are to cost. Contrary to the most prevalent opinion, 
we regret that the Irish scale of six inches to the mile has been 
adopted, in preference to the scale of one inch to the mile, which 
was used in the survey of the South of England. The only 
advantage of the six-inch scale is, that it enables you to lay down 
the boundaries of all the smaller territorial divisions and even 
of private estates. In Ireland, a practical though a temporary 
benefit was derived from such minuteness, inasmuch as intermi- 
nable litigations and great hinderance to administrative improye- 
ments had arisen from the utter want of accurate surveys in that 
country. Butin Scotland nothing of the kind is needed. The one- 
inch scale is amply sufticient to express in detail the geographi- 
eal features of the country, and to form the basis of a detailed geo- 
logical map. The six-inch scale renders the survey more extensive 
and more costly. It also diminishes the returns from the sale of 
the published maps. The geographical and mineral features of a 
country are permanent; the map on which they are correctly laid 
down will be as useful a hundred years hence as now. So also with 
regard to the towns, villages, and territorial divisions. But the 
boundaries of estates and their subdivisions vary almost from day 
to day. The sheets of the map of Lancashire on the scale of six 
inches, with the various estates marked upon it, which were issued 
only a few weeks ago, are already obsolete in many of their par- 
ticulars. To keep pace with the incessant changes of property, 
new maps would need to be issued every year; and when issued, 
these details are valuable only to individual landed proprietors. 
The large seale of the sheets devoted to the county of Wigton have 
materially impeded the sale. None but landowners (or speculators 
in bubble caine choose to incur the expense of so needlessly 
minute and large a map. The general public do not buy it at all; 
and each proprietor only buys the sheet which contains his own 
estate. 

The Committee on the Ordnance Survey of Seotland will do good 
service to the public by urging these considerations upon Goyern- 
ment. If acted upon, they will accelerate the completion of the 
survey, diminish its expense, and increase the sale of the maps; 
thereby bringing voluntary contributions into play to diminish the 
public outlay on the work. 


VISITS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 

Ix former papers we have marked the leading features of the Exhibition, 
industrial and artistic; and, observing the propricties of international 
courtesy, have given precedence to a general view of the compctitive 
display made by our nearest neighbour and closest rival, France : we may 
now make a special survey of some particular field of our own peculiar 
display in the purely industrial divisions. Let us take the range of the 
textile manufactures, which employ so much of our national labour and 
yield so much of our national wealth. The cotton and wool manufactures 
are more extensive than those of flax and silk, but ffx can be taken at 
an earlier stage and can be accompanied through a more complete series 
of processes than either of the other materials; so we will choose that; 
and when we have inspected the whole of its transformations, we shall 
have anticipated nearly all the transformations of cotton, wool, and silk. 

About the middle of the great room devoted to machinery in motion, 
and just Northward of the centrifugal pumps which attract the notice of 
most passers-by, is a series of three machines invented by Messrs. Plum- 
mer of Newcastle, for converting the rough stalk of the flax-plant into 
those delicate locks of fibre which are spun into yarn and thread for the 
warp and weft of linen cloth. 





surface would have prevented the rotting of the “ lint” till late in the 
second year of its existence, you might have twisted up some twine ex- 
tempore, and spliced your tackle with it as ctliciently as if you had got the 
needful “ wax-end”’ in your pouch, 

But you are now in the Great Exhibition of Industry, to note what has 
been done by man in improving on these rough operations of Nature. Before 
you are two bundles of flax ; take a stalk from each and rub it in the palm of 
your hand: one stalk merely bends and crumples ; the other appears to break 
at every turn, and to become converted into a loose skein of fibres loaded 
with chaff. ‘The first stalk is just as it came from the farmer's field, before 
any natural or artificial decay had taken place; the second stalk has been 
steeped in water for some weeks or days by the farmer, to rot the worth- 
less interior, and to cause it to separate easily from the valuable fibrous 
exterior. In the stalk which turns into “a skein of fibres loaded with 


| chaff,” this steeping process has been well performed: if you beat the 


skein with a piece of wood, administering your blows deftly, you will 
jerk all the chatf out of the skein, and have only fibres left. ‘This pro- 
cess, called * scutching,” has hitherto been performed by hand labour, 
not unlike that by which corn is thrashed from the wheat straw; except- 
ing that the instruments are different in shape, and are applied with tar 
less power, and with a more peculiar dexterity, than the thrasher needs to 
exercise, By good application, we understand that a man can turn about 
a third of a ton of tlax-stalks into flax by a week’s labour; about six- 
sevenths or seven-eighths in weight disappearing as useless chatt. 

This process of scutching is accomplished by the machinery of Messrs. 
Plummer in about one-seventh of the time taken to perform it manually ; 
as much is done in one day by their machine as is done in a week by the 
hand. The flax-stalks are first presented to a series of fluted rollers, 
which instantly crumple it, so that the dried pithy chaff is cracked into 
lengths of about half an inch, and partially disengaged from the contain- 
ing tibrous coat. The next machine consists simply of a great revolving 
wooden dise mounted with brushes of bristles. ‘These bristles are not 
placed on the edge of the disc, but on its marginal plane; and they act 
on the flax when it is presented to them exactly as the bristles and leather 
in Kent's revolving knife-cleaners act on the table-knives presented to be 
cleaned. The dise revolves like a grindstone, perpendicularly to the floor ; 
it is covered in by boarding everywhere except at one point on each side 
of it, where attendants present the flax to the operation of the brushes as 
they fly round. The motion of these brushes is so rapid and powerful 
that the hand of the attendant might be drawn with the flax against the 
dise and wounded severely : wherefore wooden rests are fixed, like the 
rests in a turning-lathe, on which the hand of the attendant lodges ; and 
then, the flax being held with a firm grip by one hand, and being spread 
properly by the other hand, it is brushed clean with ineredible quickuess. 

Cleaned of the chaff, the material is the flax of commerce, as we sve it 
brought in bales from Belgium and Russia. In this state its price varies 
immensely according to the quality of the fibre. For a long time the 
Belgian tlax was supreme in the market: the English and Irish flax now 
carries the palm, and Mr, Warnes, of Trimmingham, has lately carried the 
excellency of his produce to an extraordinary height : we were told that the 
usual price of the best flax is about seventy pounds per ton, but were 
shown some flax lately grown by Mr. Warnes, of which the exhibitor de- 
clared with practical eagerness, that he would, “today,” buy “all that 
comes,” at a hundred pounds per ton. The filaments of this flax were of 
marvellous delicacy and power; it even resembled organzine in its silky 
touch and great strength of fibre. 

But the tlax of commerce is quite unfit for being spun into yarn. In 
the first place, there is a vast quantity of loose tibre of a short weak sta- 


| ple, which is of no value at all for making thread; all this must b> gotten 


out ; and then the remainder, consisting of the long strong filaments, must 
be so arranged that the stout and slender filaments shall fall parallel, and 
constitute a thread of perfectly equable diameter at all points of its length. 
The process of getting out the short and weak staple is called hackling 
or heckling. Locks of flax are taken out of the bale, and fixed in wooden 
holders which are fed in as rapidly as the flax in them is sufliciently 
combed by combs of wire points set on the surface of a revolving cylinder, 


- just as the little metal pegs are seen on the revolving cylinder of a mu- 


On the table before you are spread bundles of flax-stalks, just as they | 


are received from the agriculturist after having been steeped in water a 
sufficient time to fit them for the first stage of this process of conversion 
into “line” or “lint.” Take up a handful; examine it closely. The 
flax-stalk is the stem of a plant which grew to the height of about two 
feet and rather more in a few months, bore a blossom, which was suc- 
ceeded by small round pods of seeds;. and then died leaving its haulm 
standing on the ground like a very small leafless reed. If you knew 
where some of this little annual had grown wild under a hedge, and 
had come to watch it from week to week as the autumn waned, you 





sical snuffbox. As soon as the coarser series of combs has done its work, 
the tlax passes on to a finer and still finer series, till at last it comes out as 
smooth as the hair of a lady just from her dressingroom, or as that beau- 
tiful production spun glass, At each stage of combing, the refuse which 
was combed out of the fine flax was coilected in suitable receptacles as 
the “tow” of commerce, in the various stages of coarseness and fine- 
ness, suitable for the purposes of the ship-caulker and packer, the drug- 
gist, or the colourman. 

The flax is now nearly in the same stage as the wool which the housewife 
places at the end of her distaff for spinning with the wheel. But you 
cannot spin flax as you can wool, because of the peculiarity of its texture, 
In spinning wool, silk, or cotton, tie tact of the human finger enables the 
spinner to regulate the thickness and firmness of the thread ; but in spin- 
ning the irregular and comparatively harsh fibres of flax, the finger 
would fail to secure a delicate, equable, and firm thread. Drawing-ma- 
chines are therefure invented, to imitate the action of the spinner’s hand 
in drawing out and compressing the filaments which are afterwards twisted 
into thread. A stud of these machines is grouped immediately behind you, 
Eastward of the scutching and heckling machines you have been watching. 

In these the flax is spread as equally as the eye and hand can accomplish, 
in loose bands, on anendless plane of webbing, which presents it to the clutch 
of small leather-mounted rollers, revolving very slowly in contact with cach 
other. From the first pair of rollers the flax is drawn through a little 
forest of wire spikes, which keep all its fibres in the same parallelism 
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which they possessed at starting. It is thus drawn by a pair of rollers 
which revolve at some forty, fifty, or sixty times the rate of the first pair 
of rollers, and which therefore draw it out to forty, fifty, or sixty times 
its previous length, and proportionately reduce its thinness of layer, Other 
rollers further attenuate it to still thinner and thinner degrees, at the 
same time that they unite successive pairs of the diminishing “ slivers,” 
with the object of equalizing the distribution of stronger and more deli- 
cate filaments. At last the “slivers” issue from the machine so thin and 
equal that you might think them gauze ribands, or semitransparent shavings 
of some wood of the most even and parallel grain. 

In this state the flax is fit to undergo the first process of spinning, 
called roving. i 
2 multitude of small spinning apparatuses, simultaneously put in 
motion by a single axle attached to the prime motive power—a steam- 
engine. In the first process of roving, the flax is but loosely twisted 
into a thread of large diameter and porous texture. The thread 
thus spun is passed through successive rovings or spinnings, which 
draw it out thinner, and give it an additional twist, till at last it is 
deemed of the proper fineness and density. It is wonderful how far the 
ingenuity of the mechanician has rivalled the tact of the human hand in 
this department of manufacture. We give an illustration from the cotton 
manufacture. For a long time the highest feat of spinning by machinery 
was the production of a thread technically described, if our memory be 
right, as “ 1500 leas”; but we are told that the Messrs. Houldsworth 
have lately produced a thread more than one-third more delicate—“ 2250 





leas” ; 
twisted by the fingers of the women of Dacca,” for those world-famed 
muslins a whole “ piece” of which can be drawn through a wedding- 
ring. 

The thread is now fit for use as warp and weft in the loom ; and you 
can scarcely walk twenty yards in any direction among the moving ma- 
chinery of this room without seeing power-looms at work, converting the 
flax you have thus watched from the stalk into webs of linen cloth. If 


you have ever seen a common hand-loom at work, with its perpetual un- | 


viled creak and its clatter of the shuttle, you will do well to inspect care- 
fully a power-loom, watch its exact and casy motion, and observe the 
extraordinary rapidity with which the shuttle is made to leap from one 
side of the web to the other: admire the faithful intelligence, as it were, 
with which the machine throws itself out of gear the moment the deli- 
cate thread carried by the shuttle may have broken, and waits perfectly 
quiescent till the attendant has come and repaired the thread, and with 
a starting impulse has given fresh orders to go on, When you have looked 
at the several groups of looms, take a short walk across the nave, into the 
department where exhibitors have displayed hundreds of competing spe- 
cimens of linen thread, and cloth, in all their variety of sorts and their 
degrees of fineness. 

Now you have made a complete inspection of all the processes—except 
such ones as steeping and bleaching—which flax undergves in being con- 
verted from a raw material into the claborated produce fit for the most 
artificial desires of civilized man. It so chances that flax, our own na- 
tive produce, requires the most manipulation and goes through the most 
complicated processes of all the textiles used in our national manufactures. 
Silk, wool, and cotton, are all of them more tractable materials than flax ; 
and each therefore requires less laborious and complicated treatment to 
convert it into the yarn with which the weaver feeds his loom. 

It will be interesting, however, to go into France and Italy, and India, 
for a glance at the first stages of the silk fibre as they are given to us by 
the unconscious industry of the silk-worm. In France you will see the 
common rude racks of wood, resembling a wall covered with unplastered 
laths set widely apart, on to which the worms are turned as soon as they 
begin to form their cocoons: these wooden racks are crammed with co- 
coons, just as you may sometimes sce a spray of hawthorn in a hedge, 
stutfed up with the nests of the black caterpillar which next summer will 
emerge from the chrysalis state into the beautcous butterfly, the Vanessa 
Atalanta. Near the nest-racks are cases of the cocoons from which the 
crude outside silk has been removed, showing the smooth and valuable 


core, which can be wound off in a single unbroken thread for the use of 


the spinner. From this first stege of silk, skipping over the intermediate 
stages, which you have already observed in the analogue of flax, you may 
go at once to the last stage, and if an Irishman may especially gratify 
your national yanity, by inspecting the process of weaving poplins of 
flowered pattern and rich surface. Near the model of Liverpool, in the 
recess under the stairs leading to the South gallery, is a large hand-loom 
actually working a beautiful web of poplin. 

In the room devoted to cotton machinery there are the cotton bales just 
as they came from New Orleans; and you soon observe that here the 
chief difficulty is to free the raw material from dust and impurities, and, 
by tearing it between thousands of wire teeth, to reduce it to a soft furry 


down. One stage of this process shows the cotton in a very beautiful 
form. <A bar, some four fect long, trembles with a hovering motion in 


front of a cylinder with a surface of short wires —the “‘ combing-machine ” 

which presents the soft furry down to an edge of hair-like teeth, set 
along the front of the bar. These teeth touch the down so lightly as only 
just to raise it off the cylinder, and leave it hanging like a gossamer cur- 
tain in the air. A rude breath would seem enough to tear the waving veil. 
At starting, the attendant gathers the whole breadth of four feet, and with 
a light hand draws it through a small hole, behind which are rollers that 
capture it and continue to wind it up as fast as itis generated. The mar- 
vellous delicacy of the translucent veil, and its slow lifelike motion, with 


the beautiful curves which it takes as the rollers gather its full breadth | ,, as b : 
, Commissioners to lease a certain amount of land, 


within the narrow tube, make this process delightfully interesting. 

These specialities may conclude our general survey of the textile ma- 
nufactures which form the most important branch of our national in- 
dustry, 


The number of those who paid the “gentecl”’ rate of five shillings on 
Saturday was about 17,000, and these with the steady throng of season- 
ticket holders made the building seem very full, On Monday the shil- 
ling admittances were purchased by more than 40,000; on ‘Tuesday by 
53,371; on Wednesday by 55,254; and on Thursday by 55,059. The 
receipts at the shilling-fee have therefore averaged nearly 2500/. each day. 
Yesterday the same average was equalled by the receipts at the half-crown 
rate: the sum of 2558/. 11s. was received from 26,134 persons. 

Public bodies have made arrangements for giving their servants holy- 
days, and in many cases gratuities, to visit the Exposition : the clerks of 


The roving-machine is simply a framework combining | 


which is described as “ finer than the most delicate thread ever | 


the London Corporation will have a day and a guinea. Several railway 
companies do the like. Mr, George Hitchcock, of St. Paul's, gives a day 
and a guinea to his 130 assistants ; and many other tradesmen have been 
mindful of their workpeople. Mr. Joynsen, the paper-maker of St. Mary's 
Cray, has sent up 150 workmen at his own expense. Messrs. Garratt and 
Son, the eminent agricultural engineers of Leiston works in Suffolk, have 
fitted up two sailing-vessels, with steam-tug, provisions, and every need- 
ful convenience, to send all their workmen above fifteen years of age to 
spend a week in London. The Dean of Windsor has invited all his 
tenantry and the principal tradespeople of Butficld to Windsor, that they 
may avail themselves of day-tickets for the Exposition. 

More than one journal has suggested plans for rendering the visit in- 
structive by oral explanations. Certain professors of public bodies already 
perform that office for their own classes ; but the thing desiderated is a 
facile interpretation for the vulgar. One writer suggests that visiting 
parties be formed, and that they appoint a “‘a leader”; another hints that 
- — - ”’ might be usefully engaged by parties, and might find the work 
profitable. 

Two new and very attractive features have been displayed this week : 
the ussian collection is partially opened—magnificent gates of green 
malachite inlaid with gold, with colossal vases, and rich furniture, are 
exposed: and Mr. Hope, M.P., has placed in the compartment of Hol- 
land, a selection from the celebrated collection of gems made by his fa- 
ther, the late Mr. Hope of Amsterdam—including a pearl the size of a 
small pear, the largest in the world, 


Tetter tu the Editar, 


THE NEW FOREST BILL. 





2d June 1851. 

Sin—The inquiries of the Committee of the House of Commons into the 
om ut of the New Forest most satisfactorily proved the following con- 
clusions. 

1. That the expenses of the management of the forest annually exceeded 
the income by a large amount. 

2. That for naval purposes the timber grown in the New Forest had not 
been available to any extent; and though the experiment of supplying from 
the public domains timber for the use of the Navy had been tried for an 
ample length of time to prove its advantages, not one single fact was stated 
from which it could be interred that it had saved, at any time, one shilling 
to the public. 

3. That all calculations of the alleged great profit arising from the growing 
of timber were unsupported by the experience of the management of the 
public forests. 

t. ‘hat the leasing or sale of the forests would be more profitable than 
the present system: and if the Committee had extended its inquiries to the 
present condition of enclosed forests, such as Sherwood, the provincial and 
public benefits of such enclosures from sale or lease to private persons would 
have been distinct. 

5. That the deer of the New Forest are a costly folly; costly in keeping, 
costly to the county on account of the criminal offences connected with them, 
and costly to various localities. 

6. That the present system of common rights in the forest is connected 
with many serious evils, annually increasing; and that the unfounded 
claims to sch rights, and their exercise by large numbers of persons who 
have no title to rights of common, required the immediate attention both of 
the Government and of Parliament. 

Such were the salient points of the case which the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests had to deal with; and how are they disposed of in the bill now 
before Parliament for the future management of the he Forest ? 

At present the Commissioners are empowered by Parliament to keep en- 
closed, for the growth of young timber, 6000 acres of land. When the trees 
in any enclosure, part of this quantity of land, have so advanced that the 
enclosure can with safety to the plantations be thrown open, another district 
may be enclosed as part of the 6000 acres. One of the last plantations so 
thrown open had been enclosed forty years. 

Under this practice, the expenditure of the forest was, and, it may be said, 
is—notwithstanding active efforts to economize, and the non-chargeability 
of the land to tithes, rates, or taxes—a deficit on the income of about 2000/, 
a year. 

Past experience thus affording great encouragement, the Commissioners, 
under their new bill, propose to keep enclosed 20,000 acres of land instead of 
6,000, or 14,000 more acres than they are at present empowered to do, The 
result may appear in a calculation of proportion :—as 6000 acres is to a loss 
of 2000/. a year, so will 20,000 acres be to 1. the loss of future years, 

The bill sets out, that persons who have rights of common would be 
greatly benetited if the deer were removed; and the addition of 14,000 
acres to the enclosed land of the forest is represented to be a compensation 
for the extinction of the right of the Crown to stock the forest with deer and 
‘other beasts of the forest.” 

The Crown and the public would be amply compensated in the loss of the 
deer by the saving to be obtained in getting rid of their cost, and “in the 
merey to our families,”’ as a labourer’s wife expressed herself, their extinc- 
tion would be. 

But who are the persons having rights of common ? Did the special Com- 
missioners distinguish the small class of persons actually entitled, from the 
larger class who are trespassers? The greatest benefit the public could ob- 
tain, would be to have the legal class of commoners ascertained, and then 
to extinguish it : for the rights of common are of infinitely smaller value than 
they are represented to be. 

The Government measure will effect no financial reform ; it will cause no 
saving of publie funds ; it will not secure any public benefit by enlarging the 





| timber-growing district ; and it leaves untouched the most important con- 





siderations connected with the continuance of the forest. 

If the measure is pressed, it ought at least to contain powers to enable the 
For instance, there are 
spots in the forest, containing clay of an excellent texture for the making of 
draining-tiles ; and the Commissioners themselves established the “ Victoria 
Tilery ’”’ at Brockenhurst. Fora time, tiles were sold at this establishment. 
If it did not pay, it merely proves the well-known fact that a Government 
is an unprofitable trader. Its utility to the neighbourhood was very great, 
and was becoming to be more and more appreciated when the sale of tiles 
was stopped. 

The so to be resolved is, whether the country round the forest ought to 
be deprived of the benefit it might gain from establishments which would exist 
in the forest if it were not public a ap So again, if the Commissioners 
had the power of leasing, not merely could they enable private parties to 
form tileries, but also saw-mills ; and by these and other means, through 
their possession of an even limited power of leasing, contribute to the ad- 
vancement and improyement of the neighbouring districts, and also to the 
increase of the revenue of the forest. T. PF. 
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BOOKS. 


PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY.* 

In an introductory preface, Sir Francis Palgrave not only gives 
an account of his theory of historical composition, and of the scope 
and plan of his intended History of Normandy and England, but 
enters upon a species of intellectual autobiography, somewhat on | 
the text of “ When first young Maro in his boundless mind.” At | 
the outset of the historian’s inception, when thinking of turn- 
ing to account the vast mass of original materials with which his 
official situation in connexion with “ records” had made him ac- 
quainted, no fewer than three classes of the belles lettres seemed 
essential to his purpose. Events could be properly narrated in a 
history after the usual fashion ; disquisition on the many topics in 
connexion with a nation’s progress would properly fall into the 
historical essay; the daily life of the people, their character and 
their feelings, would be better exhibited in the form of the his- 
torical romance. This idea was partially carried out in the “ His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons,” the “ Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth,” and the tale called “ The Merchant and the Friar.” 
But the experiment only convinced the author of the truth of the 
maxim “So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” Even Scott could 
not do history in any other form than history. Ivanhoe was 
about as true a picture of the times of Richard the First as of 
those of Paradise. In Sir Francis Palgrave’s opinion, “language, 
characters, incidents, manners, thoughts, are out of time, out of 
season, out of reason, ideal or impossible. When on the waters of 
the gentle Don there glided the swan with ¢co necks, then Gurth, 
with the brass collar soldered round his one, so tight as to be in- 
capable of being removed except by the use of the file, tended 
swine in the woodlands of Rotheram.” 

Instructed alike by experience and observation, Sir Francis Pal- 
grave determined to abandon the vast design of his earlier projects, 
and henceforth to mingle anecdotes with history, and put disqui- 
sition alongside of narrative. This plan originated in or was accom- 
panied by a peculiar theory of historical composition. Sir Francis 
discards the “dignity” of history: properly enough, so far as an 
unvarying and artificial stateliness 1s concerned, for the manner 
should always assimilate to the matter ; but largeness and elevation 
are omeid to history. The historian is dealing with a nation, 
not individuals; and though the narrative is concerned with the 
action of persons, théy should be persons who either by their po- 
sition represent the nation, or illustrate an entire class of people 
by the force of their character or the peculiarity of their conduct. 
With the idea of rejecting the dignity of history Sir Francis also 
entertains the theory of rejecting compactness of subject and close- 
ness of style. You are to take in antecedents and collaterals as 
well as the subject itself; and you are to tell it, if you please, in 
an expansive not to say familiar and gossiping style, such as a 
lecturer might use to his pupils when “ talking over” the subject. 

This theory of historical composition, or rather the frame of 
mind which suggested this theory, bids fair to make the History 
of Normandy and of England to the accession of the Tudors a ve 
elaborate undertaking. The first volume, now before us, proceeds 
no farther than the settlement of Rollo: but then, the reader gets a 
good deal more than the story of the Northmen. The work opens 
with two essays or disquisitions connected with what the author 
calls “the Fourth Monarchy,” (of the prophet Daniel,) meaning 
Rome. The first essay is intended to prove that Rome was never 
conquered by the barbarians, but that they were politically and 
intellectually subdued by Rome, and that modern Europe 1s in- 
debted to the Empire not merely for much but for all. The second 
disquisition is a very valuable essay on language, and especially on 
the Latin, its disuse, and the growth of modern tongues. This is 
followed by a chapter on the scope and object of the entire his- 
tory, with the reasons why the work embraces so many seemingly 
remote or introductory topics. The narrative proper then com- 
mences, with a notice of the empire and character of Charlemagne, 
and an account of the Carlovingian pedigree. This is followed by 
a history of Charlemagne’s descendants, and the irruptions of the 
Northmen, till the final extinction of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
and the establishment of Rollo and his Northmen in Normandy. 

The peculiarity of the book is so dependent upon the nature 
of the author’s mind, and the theory of composition which that 
nature has produced, that it is idle to wish the work other than it 
is. We do not object to the disregard of dignity or the fulness of 
detail ; for there is an attractive kindliness in the familiarity of the | 
writer with his reader, and the minuteness conveys fuller inform- 
ation than a condensed narrative. Neither are his disquisitions ob- | 
jectionable, or the distant subjects he treats of ; for the subjects are | 
Important and novel, and the author brings to them original and 
decided views, and the very pith of a knowledge arising from an | 
almost lifelong familiarity with his subjects. The length to which | 
the work will extend may probably be a drawback; but this length | 
is owing toa theory of the author and a sound one too: you can- 
not learn history compendiously—you must make up your mind to 
study it. There is something in the style rather lr to 
garrulity than diffusion, but the author’s meaning is clearly ex- 
pressed ; the style is often close and eloquent, and possesses the vital 
spirit which mastery of the subject and a hearty liking for it 

ways produce. To say that the work is less a history than the 
author’s idea of a history, is a merely critical distinction : if you 

* The History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., the 
Deputy Keeper of her Majesty’s Public Records. Volume I. General Relations of 


Medieval Europe ; the Carlovingian Empire—the Danish Expeditions in the Gauls 
—and the establishment of Rollo. Published by John W. Parker. 
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learn, the form in which you acquire the knowledge is a secondary 
matter. The great fault is a discursiveness of topic and the in- 
troduction of peculiar opinions of questionable soundness. There 
is too much of religious or theological matter occasionally in- 
troduced ; reminding the reader of the substance of a sermon—and, 
sooth to say, somewhat of the style. This could be remedied by 
omissions ; but the parts are too closely dependent upon the au- 
thor’s nature to receive excision. We must take him as we find him. 

The great characteristic of the work is thoroughness. The 
author may not-always be right ; but his errors do not spring from 
want of knowledge or want of consideration. We think his idea 
of the absolute and almost sole influence of Imperial Rome on the 
formation of the states, the society, and the opinion of modern 
Europe, too extreme. There is no doubt that Sir Francis Palgrave 
has very carefully studied the question ; it is probable that the in- 
fluence of the Northern feelings and institutions was more sub- 
ordinate than it has been usually represented; but we cannot go 
with him the whole way. The history is not far enough advanced 
for a full discussion of some singular opinions connected with the 
Conqueror,—as that he did not introduce the Norman feudal sys- 
tem into England, and never designed to do it: but to bring the 
world to this view, more of facts and argument will be necessary 
than Sir Francis always uses as regards the supremacy of Rome. 
Very often, instead of full proof, he substitutes a single fact or a 
sounding phrase, somewhat after the fashion of the late Mr. 
D'Israeli. 

It may be inferred from what we have said that the history is 
rather discussional than narrative or philosophical. There is nar- 
rative, and a good deal of it; there is also p ase: | ; but com- 
mentary—the author’s views along with the recorded facts—is the 
pervading characteristic of the writer. The essayist lurks under 
the historian: perhaps the best parts are those which best admit 
of being treated in the manner of essay. A character of Charle- 
magne will exhibit this peculiarity of the writer very well. 

‘** It is an insuperable source of fallacy in human observation as well as in 
human judgment, that we never can sufficiently disjoin our own individual- 
ity from our estimates of moral nature. Admiring ourselves in others, we 
ascribe to those whom we love or admire the qualities we value in ourselves. 
We each see the landscape through our own stripe of the rainbow. A fa- 
vourite hero by long-established prescription, few historical characters have 
been more disguised by fond adornment than Charlemagne. Each genera- 
tion or school has endeavoured to exhibit him as a normal model of excel- 
lence. Courtly Mezeray invests the son of Pepin with the faste of Louis 
Quatorze ; the polished Abbé Velly bestows upon the Frankish Emperor the 
abstract perfection of a dramatic hero; Boulainvilliers, the champion of the 
noblesse, worships the founder of hereditary feudality; Mably discovers in 
the Capitulars the maxims of popular liberty; Montesquieu, the perfect 
philosophy of legislation, But, generally speaking, Charlemagne’s historical 
aspect 1s derived from his patronage of literature. This notion of his lite- 
rary character colours his political character, so that in the assumption of 
the Imperial authority we are fuin to consider him as a true romanticist—such 
as in our own days we have seen upon the throne—secking to appease hun- 
gry desires by playing with poctic fancies, to satisfy hard nature with plea- 
sant words, to give substance and body to a dream. 

* All these prestiges will vanish if we render to Charlemagne his well-de- 
served encomiums: he was a great warrior, a great statesman, fitted for his 
own age. It is a very ambigious praise to say that a man is in advance of 
his age: if so, he is out of his place; he lives in a foreign country. Equally 
so if he lives in the past. No innovator so bold, so reckless, and so erude, as 
he who makes the attempt (which never succeeds) to effect a resurrection of 
antiquity. 

“ Fomey put by the book, and study Charlemagne’s achievements on the 
borders of the Rhine: better than in the book may the traveller read Charle- 
magne’s genuine character pictured upon the lovely unfolding landscape ; 
the huge dom-minsters, the fortresses of religion; the yellow sunny rocks 
studded with the vine; the mulberry and the peach, ripening in the ruddy 
orchards; the succulent pot-herbs and worts which stock the Bauer's gar- 
den—these are the monuments and memorials of Charlemagne’s mind. The 
first health pledged when the flask is opened at Johannisberg should be the 
Monarch’s name who gave the song-inspiring vintage. Charlemagne’s supe- 
riority and ability consisted chietly in secking and seizing the immediate 
advantages, whatever they might be, which he could confer upon others or 
obtain for himself. He was a man of forethought, ready contrivance, and 
useful talent: he would employ every expedient, grasp every opportunity, 
and provide for each day as it was passing by. 

“ The educational movement resulting from Charlemagne’s genius was 
practical. Two main objects had he therein upon his conscience and his 
mind: the first was the support of the Christian faith; his seven liberal 
sciences circled round theology, the centre of the intellectual system. No 
argument was needed as to the obligation of uniting sacred and secular learn- 
ing, because the idea of disuniting them never was entertained. 

** His other object in patronizing learning and instruction was the benefit 
of the state. He sought to train good men of business; judges well quali- 
fied, ready penmen in his chancery ; and this sage desire expanded into a 
wide instructional field. Charlemagne’s exertions for promoting the study 





| of the Greek language—his Greek professorships at Osnaburg or Saltzburg— 


have been praised, doubted, discussed, as something very paradoxical, where- 
as his motives were plain and his machinery simple. Greck was to all in- 
tents and pans the current language of an opulent and powerful nation, 
required for the transaction of public affairs. A close parallel, necessitated 
by the same causes, exists in_ the capital of Charlemagne’s successors. The 
Oriental Academy at Vienna is constituted to afford a supply of individuals 
qualified for the diplomatic intercourse, arising out of the vicinity and rela- 
tions of the Austrian and Ottoman dominions, without any reference to the 
promotion of philology. We find the same at home. If the Persian lan- 
guage be taught at Haileybury, it is to fit the future writer for his Indian 
office. He may study Ferdusi or Hafiz if he pleases; but the cultivation of 
literature is not the intent with which the learning is bestowed.” 

The chapter on the Roman language is very valuable; full of 
information illustrated by able commentary. The manner in which 
classical Latin became corrupted even while the Roman power was 
dominant, is admirably shown; condensing a great variety of in- 
formation in a small compass. ‘Take for example the influence of 


slavery and soldiery upon the language of common speech, the 
lingua rustica, the vulgar tongue. 

* Whilst the Romans triumphed in all the merciless insolence of baneful 
prosperity, another nation writhed in ceaseless anguish amongst and beneath 
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them,—the vast nation of slaves, the crime, the cancer, and ultimately the 
punishment of Rome, constantly recruited by fresh captives, hundreds, and 
thousands, and myriads, and chiliads, and millions. The delicate matron and 
tender damsel of Corinth, the grey-haired senator of Epirus, the athletic 
Goth, the blue-eyed Teuton, the supple Sarmatian, the accomplished Lydian, 
the Greek emparadised by luxury and intellect, the barbarian who had 
ranged in the free delights of mountain and steppe, forest and wave, swept 
away from every country which had been lacerated by the fangs of the Ro- 
man wolf, or torn by the beak of the Roman eagle; fit symbols of Roman 
wer. 

“ Each miserable importation, circumstanced like the Africans in European 
settlements, could only obtain an imperfect knowledge of the language of 
their tyrants. Filling every employment from the lowest to the highest, 
swarming in every villa, congregating in every atrium, chained to every 
rich man’s door, their modes of speech accustomed every ear to their locution 
and infected the vernacular tongue. This servile talk would readily combine 
with the vulgarisms of the mob, the proletarian populace of the great cities, 
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chester, and fully impressed with ‘the unreasonableness of nonconformity’ to 
a Monarch’s liaison, never startled during his ascent at the patched and 
painted Countesses of Yarmouth or of Suffolk, the bulky Baroness Killman- 
segg, or the gawky Duchess of Kendal. The awe inspired by Charlemagne, 
the respect for his active piety and zeal, his personal energy in the good 
cause, the gratitude carned by his munificence, the prestige of his poctical 
grandeur, subdued the clergy into a practical connivance, which would re- 
ceive a harder name were it not for the indulgence with which man is bound 
to judge of human infirmity. Nor can we escape from similar examples of 
moral debility in any wra. Cranmer’s docility reflects the accommodation 
given by Pope Stephen. Desiderata is repeated in Anne of Cleves.” 





NOTES OF AN ATTACHE IN SPAIN.* 


| Ir the author of this volume has any pretension to the office of 
/an attaché, the berth must be an easy one enough. Excursion- 


but most especially of that foul capital; the vicious pronunciations, the | 


clipt voeables, the solecisms and blunders, the slang and cant, the obscenity 
and ruffianism, the corruptions of language corresponding to the debasement 
of the mind. 

* Tn the midst of this dinning tumult of tongues, the classical Latin, the 
Latin of the standard authors, the Latin of literature, the grammar Latin, 
retreating amongst the higher orders of society, struggled for existence. So 
actively pervading were the deteriorated dialects at Rome, that constant 
exertions were required to preserve the children of good families from the 
vernacular which constituted the language of the masses. Latin did not 


come by nature at Rome, any more than Greek; both were languages of , 


education ; both required to be bought and taught. To this effect are the 
instructions given by Saint Jerome in his most curious letter to Lwta, con- 
taining a complete system of education; his precautions for securing the in- 
fant against the colloquial language of the nurse being scarcely less stringent 
than those which might be considered needful for Caleutta at the present 
day. Saint Jerome was anything rather then a precisian in style, But he 
was anxious that Lewta’s daughter should speak honestly, as fitted her sta- 
tion, a Christian gentlewoman.” 

There is perhaps a shade of exaggeration in the following facts, 
and something more than a shade in the opinion that pervades 
their exhibition. 

* Fourteen centuries have elapsed since the authority of the Roman Em- 


| and Tetuan. 


izing, sight-seeing, seeing “life,” and learning dancing, are about 
the range of duty as exhibited in these pages; for the study 
of Spanish, which the author very properly began on arriving at 
Madrid, should rather have preceded the appointment. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the “ Attaché in Spain” is really a 
protégé of the Foreign Office, although we can believe a good deal 
about the ineptitude of that department in the choice of men sent 
abroad to lie for the good of their country. 

The travels the Attaché has recorded are extensive. He begins 
with Bayonne, and, crossing the Mediterranean, ends at Tangier 
The intermediate places which he saw, by a more 
elaborate mode than while the diligence stopped for meal-times, 
are the Escurial, Segovia, Toledo, Cadiz, Xerez, Malaga, Granada, 
Valencia, and Barcelona. Except Madrid and Seville, where he 
remained some time, the young diplomatist’s mode of proceeding 
was pretty uniform. He first settled himself at an inn, and pro- 
vided as well as he could for carnal comforts; he then engaged a 
valet-de-place, and sallied out to see the town. If he stopped lon 
enough he made excursions in the neighbourhood, and delivere 


his letters; if not, he pushed on to the next place, and went 


perors ceased in Britain, yet scarcely does the farmer’s ploughshare ever fur- | 


row the soil where a Roman city has flourished, or the stern Roman castra- 
mentation controlled the land—whether the down or heath be still sur- 
rounded by the vallum, or the memory of the station preserved by the No- 
titia or the Itinerary—without turning up the medals bearing the laurelled 
head, the weeping captive, the trophy, or the triumphal car, the tokens of 
Rome's sovereignty. ‘The husbandman’s toil, the infant’s busy hand, the 
excavators pickaxe, the crumbling cliff, the rush of the rain, have con- 
stantly disclosed the Roman hoard during fourteen centuries; and yet that 
hoard seems as inexhaustible as if throughout the whole length and breadth 
of our island the coin germinated in the ground. So vast are the quanti- 
ties, that the imaginative antiquary, baffled when he attempted to ascribe 
their multitude and dispersion to accident or chance, suggested the theory of 
design—the Romans, as our archwologist tells us, purposely sowed and 
buried their mintage in the glebe, to the end that future ages might receive 
continual manifestations of their almost superhuman power. Fanciful as 
the theory may be, accept it as an expression of the effeet produced upon the 
mind by the irresistible instinct which impelled the Romans to build in all 
things for historical eternity. 

“Such have been the results of the endeavours made by the Romans to 
impose their language upon the vassal world. The mastery of language is 
the mastery of thought. They strove for that mastery, gained it, kept it, 
keep it: they dead and gone, that empire still is theirs. They would fain 


compel the subject nations to adopt their Latian speech ; and the conquered | 


obeyed, accepting the enjoined conformity as a high privilege, a bond of 
union, the creation of a new nationality.” 

The thoroughness of Roman conquest and occupation is more 
completely proved, however, than the influence of Imperial insti- 
tutions. Roman remains are numerous in England, but our 
government exhibits smaller trace of Roman imitation than any 
other government in Europe that dates from the middle ages. 

Sir Francis displays a good deal of religious feeling; but while 
his theory is strict, his practical conclusions are not always so. 


Witness this courtly excuse for the unfaithfulness of the clergy | 
: ~ | pretty much so. 


| of sights, summary of antiquities, and curt su 


in reference to the licentiousness of monarchs. 

“Charlemagne may have received some private rebukes from his clergy, 
but never did they openly oppose his unbridled indulgence. There are sea- 
sons when popular sins are so universally condonated, so attractive, so re- 
commended by national pride, so palliated by fashion, so fascinating to in- 
tellect, so intimately conducive to the material interests and resources of 
socicty, so thoroughly assimilated into the body politic, that it seems as if 
the priesthood must, out of mere charity, yield to the universal hardness of 
heart ; refraining from their duty lest rebuke should aggravate iniquity by 
occasioning the worse transgression, of sinning against warning and know- 
ledge. Faith failing through irremovable ignorance, inveterate habit, or un- 
surmountable temptation, it appears impossible to correct the perceptions of 
the sinner, in whom a moral polarization of light has taken place—the black 
looks couleur-de-rose. 

“Take home instances, familiar instances, stale, vulgar instances, dis- 
agreeable instances, humiliating instances, they show the truth more clearly. 
Can we conceive the possibility of any parochial minister gifted with the 
firmness, zeal, kindness, talent, and earnestness, which fifty years ago, com- 
bining in due proportions, would have enabled him to exhort against wreck- 
ing on the Cornish coast? Did any one incumbent of Newmarket or Epsom 
ever reprove the crowds who, to their temporal or eternal ruin, so thickly 
congregate upon the verdant turf of the Heath or the Downs; or chide the 
pestilential profligacy fostered by the race-course-stand, the betting-room, 
and the roulette-table? Influence and station may environ the offenders by 
circumstances which deter all but those who are raised up as special minis- 
ters of holiness. Whether a Charles, a James, or a William, listened or were 
supposed to listen in the royal closet, no voice was ever heard from the pul- 
pit of Whitehall which could trouble the lovers of such charmers as Nell 
Gwynne or Mademoiselle de Querouaille, my Lady Castlemaine, Mistress 
Arabella Churchill, Miss Lucy Walters or my Lady Orkney. Ward and 
Sheldon were lulled into dutiful somnolence. Stillingfleet ‘and Tillotson, 
waging an uncompromising warfare against Socinian heresy and Popish 
corruption, knew nothing whatever of the debaucheries perpetrated by King 
and Duke, which made the Wapping sailors cry, Shame! The Revolution 
did not diminish their mildness; and smiling over their velvet cushions, 
they practised the same toleration towards the phlegmatic amours of him of 
the ‘glorious memory.’ Hoadly, gently creeping up the Palace back-stairs 
in search of the successive mitres of Bangor, Ilereford, Salisbury, and Win- 


| in guide-books, would have furnished information. 








through the same round. 

To ask why many people travel, is something like asking why 
they dine or dance, or do countless other things to lighten those 
heavy burdens of the fashionable mob—time and life. But they 
whose vocation it is to read new books, have a right to ask why 
they publish their travels? The only diplomatic trait in the At- 
taché is the manner in which he avoids all traces of his calling. 
He improves the maxim of the great master, and not only uses 
speech to conceal his thoughts, but to conceal the subjects he ought 
to be thinking about. Original notions upon public affairs he has 
not, and we fear is not likely to have; but the topie at second- 
hand seems not to have crossed his mind. He was presented to 
the Queen, he was at a ball at the Queen Dowager’s, and he dined 
(with some fifty others) with General Narvaez. His closest ap- 
proach to general polities is to decline repeating scandals about 
the Queen; his highest range of political observation is to 
trace faculty of command in the countenance and voice of his verit- 
able Amphitryon. Nor has the Attaché any pursuit apart from 
his profession. He sees what there is to be seen, or at least what 
his valet-de-place shows him; but he has no particular pursuit— 
nothing which stimulates the mind to increased attention or calls 
forth latent knowledge. A factory, a prison, a prospect, a ruin, an 
entertainment, or the Spanish equivalent to the “ dignity ” ball of 
a Nigger land, are all the same to our traveller. He welcomes it 
as many people welcomed the Great Exhibition, as a new relief 
from their own thoughts, or rather from their own vacuity ; but to 
see anything in what passes before him, beyond what it suggests 
to any other mind, is not in his nature or acquirements. As he is 
a goodnatured and satisfied person, he does not, like Sterne’s Smel- 
fungus, find “all barren”; but he contrives to make his book 
Had Spain never been visited before, his account 
rficial description 
of manners, that have been more fully told by his predecessors or 
As it is, the 
matter is commonplace, and the manners much like the matter. 
But it is all in good faith: the Attaché has not the set purpose of 
making a book. 

The oases in the Spanish desert are few and far between: the 
national dish, the olla podrida, is one. 

“Upon my entry into Spain, the oil and garlic, so freely made use of by 
the national cooks, nearly forced me into starvation ; but by degree my fas- 
tidiousness vanished, and I became even bold enough, before a fortnight had 
expired, to taste, without dissatisfaction, the celebrated ‘olla podrida,’ so 
universally admired in every province of the Peninsula. This is a sublime 
compound, in the preparation of which all the ingenuity and genius of a 
Spanish cook are brought into requisition ; his reputation is staked upon this 
die, and upon it is based whatever claims he may entertain of immortality. 
Its ingredients are multifarious, and the mode of mixing them elaborate and 
difficult. Two earthenware pots are generally used, though one is sometimes 
made to answer the purpose. In the former case, the different meats, such 
as a chicken, a slice of beef, and a piece of bacon, are — together into one 
of the vessels and boiled for a short time over the fire; they are then allowed 
to simmer for several hours. In the other pot or pan the various vegetables 
are collected. These consist of beets, carrots, beans, peas, onions, celery, 
garlic, lettuces, and long pepper ; these are likewise permitted to simmer for 
four or five hours. Finally, the savoury contents of both utensils are emptied 
into an enormous dish, the meat being placed in the centre and the vegetables 
built up around like the wall of a city. It is then ready to be placed upon 
the table, and worthy of being devoured by monarchs.” 

The manufacture of arms at Toledo sustains its old reputation : 
“it is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper.” 

“During the morning we visited several interesting churches, hospitals, and 
convents, which afforded us much satisfaction ; and in the afternoon walked 
out to the ‘ Fabrica de las armas,’ the celebrated sword-manufactory. This 
establishment is situated on the banks of the Tagus, at a distance of nearly 

* Notes of an Attaché in Spain in 1850, Published by Bentley. 
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two miles from the city, and was at the period of our visit in the full tide of 
operation. The weapons here made are, it is well known, of extraordinary 
character, and are particularly remarkable for their elasticity and exquisite 
temper. Some specimens ss the former quality in so astonishing a de- 
gree, that they may be coiled up and packed in an exceedingly small com- 
pass, without experiencing any perceptible injury from the contortion ; and so 
extremely hard are their points, that they may be powerfully dashed against 
a stone wall with impunity. The Toledo blades have had a wonderful fame 
from time immemorial, and I do not believe that those which are now con- 
structed at the manufactory are at all inferior to any which have been made 
in past years. Great care is taken in tempering the metal, for which the 
waters of the Tagus are supposed to possess peculiar virtues. The steel passes 
through an infinite number of gradual transitions, until it reaches its final 
stage of development, and the utmost caution is maintained in heating and 
cooling the metal. Carlos conducted us through every department of the es- 
tablishment, and expatiated so learnedly upon the modus operandi, as not a 
little to surprise us at his rare intelligence. Thence we went into the Arme- 
ria, or showroom, where every variety of sword, pike, and battle-axe which 
had ever been in use in Spain, were collected and arranged in a tasteful 
manner,’ 


The newest thing in the way of social description is the Attaché’s , 


dinner with the then Prime Minister. 

“Soon after our presentation at Court we were invited to dine with Gene- 
ral Narvaez, the Prime Minister of the Queen. The entertainment was in 
every respect superb, and worthy of the distinguished personage by whom it 
was given. Everything was in the French style, and of the most superior 
quality. Though I made an exceedingly moderate repast, scarcely touching 
an article that was placed before me, yet I venture to say that my plate was 
changed at least thirty times. The service was of the most beautiful china, 
while the knives, forks, and spoons of the dessert, were of solid gold. The 
general effect of the table was both that of taste and elegance. The ban- 
queting-room was illuminated by an infinite number of candles, and though 
unpretending in its decorations, was nevertheless very rich and appropriate. 
The conduct of our host was characterized by a remarkable degree of good 
breeding. Though no toasts were given or healths drunk, yet conviviality 
and lively conversation prevailed, and the affair passed off to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of every one present. The guests on this occasion numbered 
about fifty, the greater part of whom were Spaniards and officers of 
the Government. General Narvaez played the agreeable in a gentlemanly 
manner; though he never for a moment departed from the high dignity due 
to his position, or the proud and lofty bearing so eminently characteristic of 
the man. In his personal appearance he is not above the middle height, 
rather inclined to stoutness, and possessing a stern and impressive counte- 
nance, set in a frame of raven whiskers, and lit up with a pair of keen and 
darkly-glittering eyes. He looks like a man of indomitable courage and 
changeless will; and seems admirably calculated to win the confidence and 
excite the admiration of a rude and resolute soldiery. Though not an ora- 
tor, yet he has a deep and full-toned voice, which arrests the attention and 
falls upon the ear like the low booming of distant artillery. Since he has 
been in power the condition of public affairs in Spain has been gradually im- 

roving; anda greater degree of security to life and property maintained. 

eis a strict disciplinarian, a shrewd and accomplished statesman, a wily 
diplomatist, and a man of strong and well-balanced intellect. Of all the 
leading men in Spain, he appears the best adapted for the elevated post 
which he now occupies, and which I trust he will be enabled to hold for a 
long series of years.” 


The Spanish tongue and Spanish dancing were, as has been said, | 


the author’s serious studies in Madrid. The language was attacked 
by self and friend. The fandango, &c. were pursued in a got-up 
class of eight other 

‘wanted partners, and managed thus. 


“Things can be done in Spain with Propriety that would be supremely | 


ridiculous if rage ag in any other land. Stimulated with this idea, and 
bearing in mind the love of adventure which characterizes the Spaniards, 
we applied without hesitation to our excellent professor, to relieve us from 
the unfortunate dilemma in which we were placed. Ie listened to us with 
patience, but totally denied the possibility of his being able to afford us any 
relief. Not so, however, with our worthy young ‘ fiddler,’ to whom we like- 
wise made known the secret cause of our distress. He immediately eased 
us of our anxiety, by stating that he would endeavour to arrange matters to 
our entire satisfaction. What a glorious prospect—what a charming vista 


nts, chiefly English and American ; but they | 


opened before us! Our musician had a young and beautiful sister, to whom | 


he straightway unfolded the character of our communication, at the same 
time asking her advice on the subject. 


As amiable and goodnatured as him- | 


self, she instantly expressed her willingness to exert her influence among | 


her own personal companions and friends, in order to induce them to accede 
to the wishes we had expressed, and thus prevent the calamity with which 
we were threatened, and of which we had so seriously complained. ‘The 
success of her endeavours was strikingly manifest on the following evening, 
when she presented herself at the ball-room with as enchanting a body 
of Spanish girls as the eyes of man ever rested upon. The damsels, though 
of course not belonging to the aristocracy of the capital, were quite 
as respectable as could be selected from any grade of the metropolis; 
and were accompanied by their parents and guardians, who kept a watch- 
ful eye upon their movements, and seemed pleased with the attentions 
we bestowed upon their —_ ul wards. They were aware that we were 
foreigners, with only a slight knowledge of the language, or otherwise 
this pleasant intrigue of ours could never have been accomplished. 

“We now progressed rapidly in the dancing art, and soon became masters 
of all the chief dances of the country.” 


THE ERNE.* ° 

Ir you take up the map of Ireland, you will see Lough Erne lying 
a little way inland from Donegal Bay, and be able to trace the 
channel by which the surplus waters of the lake discharge them- 
selves into the sea by the town of Ballyshannon. The piscatorial 
topography of the river Erne, with the country and lakes of the 
Vicinity, and certain fishing exploits thereupon, form the “ gentle 
craft” substance of Rector and Vicar Newland’s volume on the 
Erne. To this are added various legends, some discussions on the 
religion, manners, and traditions of the peasantry, and several ap- 
propriate miscellaneous topics. The dramatis person, through 
whom the matter is presented to the reader, are a parson, a cap- 
tain, a squire, and a scholar (piscatorially), with sundry a ten 4 
nates ; the mode is by dialogue, discussion, and description of ad- 
venture, with enough of narrative to connect the other parts. 

The Erne has some of the first requisites of a book—a know- 


* The Erne, its Legends and its Fly-Fishing. By the Rev. Henry Newland, Ree- 
tor and Vicar of Westbourne. Published by Chapman and Hall. 





ledge of the subject derived from experience, and earnestness about 
the pursuit treated of. The author has a nice perception of Irish 
character, the power of embodying it without exaggeration, and a 


spice of quiet satire, which he distributes impartially. He is also 
a man of active habits and vigorous mind; which will generally 
be found to give a vigorous tone to writing : and if his ideas and 
language are not exactly of the kind which a Tractarian divine 
would approve of, there is no affectation about him. The very 
term by which the “ Rector” of the title designates himself is 
redolent of old-fashioned simplicity. “Parson ” is no longer gen- 
teel enough for the English Church; and we suppose a Romanist 
who called his “ priest ” by such a name would be subjected to 
penance, if he escaped excommunication. 

The elements of the book are various: the theory and practice 
of fly-fishing, but rather in reference to general principles than 
positive rules; travels, so far as regards description, adventure, 
and local observation; legends of a fairy kind; and that species of 
writing which is called sketching. The nature of the topics, and 
still more the dramatic consistency of the plan, render the manner 
somewhat free-and-easy, with an intermixture of sporting slang: 
but the training of the scholar is shown in the clear and orderly 
arrangement which presents the fishing features of the Erne dis- 
tinetly to the reader; a critical mind is indicated in some judi- 
cious observations on the peculiar characteristic of genuine legends, 
and in remarks which display some learning in this class of litera- 
ture. The following is a specimen. 

“ ¢What have the Fairies to do with Friday?’ asked the Squire: ‘in one 
way or other, that day seems to be worked up with much of their history.’ 

*“ *Why, they have nothing to do with it,” said the Parson; ‘and that is 
the cause of all their wo and all their mischief. There is a tradition re- 
specting the Fairy tribes so universal that it would really seem as if it had 
some foundation to rest upon. It belongs not only to the Irish Fairy and 
her sister in the Highlands of Scotland, but to the Cornish Pixie, and the 
German Undine and Gnome, and the Scandinavian Nyssen and his brethren ; 
and, what is more singular, to the Persian Peri also. In the war in heaven, 
at the rebellion of the angels, it is said that the particular circle of angels 
which belonged to our earth stood neuter; and, consequently, at the final 
victory, they had neither earned the blessedness of the victorious host, nor 
did they partake in the condemnation of the vanquished. To earth they 
had chosen to belong, and to the destinies of earth they were consigned. 
They are not subject to death like man, but they are not immortal. Their 
life is limited to the duration of their abode. The hills, the plains, the 
woods, the springs, the waves, and the breezes, all have their inhabitants. 
Some of these localities perish even while the earth exists, and their Fairies 
perish with them; but all must be destroyed at the great final crash of the 
world, and then, when Man rises into life, the Fairy sinks into annihilation. 

“ «From the blessings of Friday, therefore, the day of redemption, the 
Fairy is excluded ; and the consciousness of this operates in one way or other 
on the minds of them all. Most of them indulge in malicious, some in vin- 
dictive feelings, against the favoured race of man, whom they consider their 
inferiors, but whose privileges, nevertheless, they envy. The Fairies of the 
Erne are of a milder and better nature. They exhibit no envious feelings 
whatever; but on Fridays they retire into their subterraneous halls, and 
pass the day in weeping and bemoaning their fate. In few cases they do 
mischief intentionally except in defence of their privileges or their property, 
in none maliciously ; but since on that day the upper air is deprived of their 

resence and influence, on that day their gifts and their curses alike must 
ose their power.’ ”” 

The subject of angling naturally introduces Irish life appropriate 


| to the locality. There isan outbreak at Ballyshannon: the people, 


with the approval of the gentlemen anglers, destroy the nets of 
acompany who, taking advantage of an act of Parliament, were 
unfairly capturing the salmon. It is not an English insurrection, 
where the spirit of determination pervades everything, but a rol- 
licking, jovial, witty, Irish row. Then there is a fight between 
two septs to settle the title to an eel-weir, and a description of the 
feast of drowning the lilies. 

“ «Drowned a lily ?’ said the Squire, interrogatively. 

* «Ay, drowned a lily,’ said the Parson, quietly ; ‘a religious ceremony 
in these parts.’ 

** What the Devil!’ said the Squire ; ‘this is the first I have heard of it.’ 

“The Parson loved to get a rise out of his Orange and Protestant friend ; 
so, drawing himself up in his chair in the attitude of a professor delivering 
a lecture, he began didactically—‘ The country of Ireland is divided into 
two religions: that of the higher classes is Anythingarianism ; that of the 
lower, pure Popery. For further particulars on this subject see Swift, from 
whom I quote this passage. The principal difference between these two 
sects is, that the latter worship a multiplicity of saints, (being only too glad of 
any pretext whatever for keeping holyday and being idle,) while the former, 
like the Mahometans, wership one only. This saint is William, King and 
Confessor. St. William was duly canonized by act of Parliament, and in 
England has had half the fifth of November dedicated to him, but in Ire- 
land the whole of the twelfth of July. On this latter day, his worshipers 
walk in solemn procession to the church, where the pulpit (which is the 
Anythingarian High Altar) is profusely decorated with lilies, the flower sa- 
cred to the saint in question. This flower is not white, like that dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, indicating her purity, but of a strong brimstone co- 
lour: what that indicates I do not know; it is, however, always regarded 
with high esteem and veneration. These lilies, duly consecrated by the ser- 
mon, Which generally is a pretty strong one, are distributed to the worship- 
ers, who immediately proceed to drown them. This part of the ceremony 
is, I believe, seldom or never performed in church; the bell of the flower is 
stripped from its stem, and is placed, stalk uppermost, in an empty tumbler, 
where it is immediately surrounded with lumps of white sugar. It is then 
drowned, or covered with whisky, the national spirit, which, when the bells 
are large, generally fills about three-fourths of the tumbler; water is poured 
upon the top of this, particular care being taken by the celebrants that it be 
screeching hot. The whole then is solemnly drained to the very bottom; 
the leader first pronouncing a set form of words, which, like most religious 
mysteries, is totally unintelligible to the uninitiated.’ * * 

“The author has been furnished with a copy of the commemoration ser- 
vice of the great Anythingarian saint, by a correspondent from the North of 
Ireland. It would be altogether foreign to the tolerant spirit which so hap- 


pily characterizes the nineteenth century were he to seem to condemn the 
religious observances of any denomination of Christians; moreover, he is not 
uite certain that he entirely understands one word of it. Nevertheless, he 
1inks it advisable to suppress certain parts, which a harshly-judging public 
might think blasphemous or indecent. The remainder is as follows. ‘The 
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glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the great and good King William, 
who delivered us from Popery, slavery, brass money, wooden shoes, and 
warming-pans. May he who refuses to drink this be rammed, and damned, 
and double-damned, and crammed into the great gun of Athlone, and fired 
up into the elements, and blown to smithereens, to make sparrow-bills for 
Orangemen’s shoes. May his soul be in the Pope's belly, the Pope in the 
Devil’s belly, the Devil in hell, hell in flames, and the key in the Orange- 
man’s pocket . . . . and a fig for the Bishop of Cork!’ ” 

There is a capital character of Inglis’s book, and an exposure of 


the manner in which most Irish tours are of necessity made up, | 


from the character of the people; but it is long, and away from 
the subject of Zhe Erne. We will close with the rationale of 
salmon fly-fishing, which we believe solyes a problem upon the 
matter of artificial flies. 

** * Tt is strange that such things as this can catch a fish,’ said the Squire, 
coming to the window to examine critically a yellow parson which M‘Gowan 
had just turned out. ‘ What fly in the whole world is at all like this? 
They say that the mixed wing isthe dragon-fly, and the butterfly the imita- 
tion of some possible butterfly; but this is like nothing in heaven or earth. 
A Mussulman might paint it without offending against his Koran.’ 

* *No,’ said the Parson, ‘ it is not like anything in heaven or earth; 
but it is very like something in the water—it is like a shrimp, which I 
imagine to be the food of the salmon when at sea: he comes into the river, 
is uncommonly at a loss for his usual dinner, when he sees a little dancing 
fellow with all these sharp-pointed wings, as we are pleased to call them, 
jumping about in the running water; and he thinks, of course, it is one 
of his old friends.’ 

* *] should not wonder,’ said the Squire. 

***T am sure of it,’ said the Parson. ‘Remember how you fish with 
twenty yards of line out; nothing that you could do would keep your fly on 
the surface of the water, as you do keep your trout-flies, which really are 
flies, and not shrimps. You do not try to keep your salmon-fly in such a 
position ; half your line is in the water, and your fly six inches under it. 
And think, too, how you fish a trout-fly: you draw it across the stream 
quietly, but to your salmon-rod you give a waving motion; and it is to ena- 
ble you to do this without wearing a hole in your trousers, that the salmon- 
rod is fitted with that round wooden button at the butt, instead of a spike. 
And what effect do you suppose this motion has upon the fly? It moves in 
a succession of jumps, like nothing whatever that has life, except a shrimp, 
but exactly like that. Depend upon it, your fly is a shrimp.’ 

“ *T should not be surprised if you are right,’ said the Squire. ‘I was 
remarking the strange, lifelike, jumping motions of my fly the other day, 
from the top of that rock at the Captain’s Throw, and was thinking, that, 
though they were the motions of an animal, they were not the motions of a 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Exposition of 1851; or Views of the Industry, the Science, and the 
Government of England. By Charles Babbage, Esq., Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Moral Sciences of the Institute of France. 

Lectures on Political Economy. Vsy Francis William Newman, formerly 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

The Goth and the Hun ; or Transylvania, Debreczin, Pesth, and Vienna, 
in 1850. By A. A. Paton, Author of ‘ The Mamelukes.” 

The Birthright. Ty Familie Carlén, Author of “ The Rose of Tistelén.” 
From the Original, by the Translator of “‘ St. Roche.” In three 
volumes. 

Notes of an Attaché in Spain in 1850. 





A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, gathered from Ancient Musick 
| 


Books, MS. and printed. By E. F. Rimbault, LL. D., &e. 


LA collection of popular ballads, belonging to the sixteenth or early 


part of the seventeenth century. They have been gathered by Dr. Rim- 
ault from a great variety of sources, as well, manuscript as printed books, 
and are illustrated with much acumen and reading. ‘The character of the 
collection is strictly that of the homely song or ballad, rarely rising to 
poetry or exhibiting the literary knack which in formal matters supplies its 
place ; but they are very curious illustrations of the popular taste and sen- 


timent (sometimes rather broad) from the accession of the Tudors to the | 


reign of Charles the First.] 

Empyrean, and other Poems. Try Francis May. 

{This small volume of verse has metre and imagery, but lacks subject, pur- 
ose, and distinctive character. If a youthful attempt, it is promising; but 
Mr. May must think and study a good deal more ere he will produce a poem.] 

The Railways of the United Kingdom Statistically Considered. Supple- 
mental Part. By Harry Scrivenor, late Secretary to the Liverpool 
Stock Exchange, and Author of “ A History of the Iron Trade.” 

{Although this volume is supplemental to the author's great work on Railway 
statistics, supplying the additional facts that have been produced from 1849 
to 1891, yet it contains a good deal of new matter. The most useful novelty 
is a series of tables showing the sums actually raised and expended by the 
companies of the United Kingdom, and their half-yearly revenue and expendi- 
ture for 1849 and 1850; the expenditure exhibited under its various heads, 
with its percentage in relation to the revenue, as well as the extent of the 
preference charges. The use of such an analytical view is obvious; it not 
only gives a person all the financial facts in reference to a company, but en- 
ables him to institute a comparison between the mileage reecipts and rates 
of expenditure of all the companies under any given head.] 

Memoir of William Allen, PRS. By James Sherman, Minister of 

_ Surrey Chapel. : 

{This memoir of a philanthropic and scientific “Friend” is founded upon a 
large work in three volumes which appeared in 1846, with a good deal of 
matter of a “purely denominational” kind, or connected with “ incidents of 
every-day life, both in business and religious experience.” Mr. Sherman, 
of Surrey Chapel, has undertaken to reproduce the more general parts of the 
life and correspondence of William Allen, in a single volume adapted to a 
less limited class of readers. It strikes us, however, that there is still a good 
deal of “ purely denominational’ matter—of a racy flavour ] 

The Orbs of Heaven, or the Planetary and Stellar Worlds: a popular 
Exposition of the great Discoveries and Theories of Modern As- 
tronomy. By O. M. Mitchell, A.M., Director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory. “(National Illustrated Library.) 

iA reprint of an American work, which was founded on a series of lectures 

clivered at Cincinnati to promote the erection of the present observatory. 
Its object is expressed in its title—“ a popular exposition of the great dis- 
coveries and theories of modern astronomy.” The London reprint is illus- 
trated by numerous wood-cuts on subjects not directly connected with 
astronomy—as portraits and views. ] 

The Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes and Aphorisms, Collected by Catherine 
Sinclair, Author of “ Lord and Lady Harcourt,” &e. 

{A good selection of anecdotes, repartees, and remarks or reflections, made 
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with a better taste and higher purpose than are usual in books of this kind. 
It will be found a useful as well as an entertaining volume. } 

Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education ; Correspondence, 
Financial Statements, &c. ; and Reports by her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. 1850-51. 

Returns Relating to Parliamentary Grants for Education. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed 10th March 1851. 

The Life and Works of Robert Burns, Edited by Robert Chambers. 
In four volumes. Volume II. 

The Fortunes of Hector 0’ Halloran. By W.H. Maxwell, Author of 
* Stories of Waterloo,” &c. (Bentley’s Standard Novels.) 





Several religious publications are before us, apparently the result of the Pa- 
pal Aggression, which hus stimulated theological controversy as well as the 
odium theologicum. 

“The Church of England in the Reigns of the Tudays ”’ forms one of a se- 
ries of books that are about to be published on religious subjects or subjects 
connected with religion. It is written on strong Protestant principles, with a 
leaning against state churches ; and embraces, in a preliminary view, a sum- 
mary account of our church history from the first introduction of Christianity. 
It isa piece of close compact workmanship, but with. nothing very new or 
striking. 

“ The Priest Miracles of Rome ” isa life of St. Dunstan, prefaced by an 
historical sketch of the Church in Britain prior to Dunstan’s time. “ The 
Mass” is a series of six strong discourses against that “ sacrifice’’ of the Ro- 
mish Church, followed by two sermons on the Man of Sin and “‘ The Genius 
and Power of Popery.” “ Sacred History” is chiefly an abridgment of 
Scripture history, interwoven with religious reflections. 

The Church of England in the Reigns of the Tudors ; with Preliminary 
Notices of the Ecclesiastical History of our Country from the Earliest 
Times. (Library for the Times.) 

The Priest Miracles of Rome ; a Memoir for the Present Time. 

The Mass. By William Anderson, LL.D. 

Sacred Ilistory, from the Creation of the World to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. For the use of Schools and Families. Edited by Henry 
White, B.A., &e. 


SERIALS. 
Half Tours of English History, Selected and Mlustrated by Charles 
Knight. Part 1. 
[A selection of passages in prose and verse relating to the leading points and 
striking characters of English history. The prose is selected from historical 
writers ; often original authors—as Bede, Dion Cassius. The poetry, as yet, 
is chiefly taken from our dramatists; ‘*Cymbeline”’ illustrating the early 
Lritish period, Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Bonduea”’ that of the Roman 
occupation, Joanna Baillie’s ‘‘ Ethwald”’ and Sheridan Knowles’s “ Alfred”’ 


the Saxon times. ] 


Jems, and Notes to the People. By Ernest Jones, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-law. Nos. I. to IV. 
Mar. 

Wilme’s Symbolic Map of London. 

[The main object of this map is to direct strangers readily to the principal 
laces and buildings of the Metropolis and its leading thoroughfares. i 
is accomplished by—l. omitting the smaller streets, &c., so that the eye is 
directed at once to the larger routes ; 2. dividing the map into squares referred 
to by means of letters and numbers; 3. classified lists of public buildings, 
markets, &c. &c., placed in the margin, with a reference to the square in 
which they will be found. The “symbol” is a particular way of printing 
public buildings according to their class.] 
PaMPuLets. 

Declaration of the Roman Catholic Laity of England. 

Modern English Quakerism: “An Appeal to the Society of Friends,” 
with Appendix. By George Black. 

A VW orld-Embracing Faith ; or Religious Whispers from the Exhibi- 
tion of Industry. By Edward Higginson, Minister of Westgate 
Chapel, Wakefield. Reprinted from the Christian Reformer, June 
1851. 

Brief Remarks on a General Register of Deeds. By Robert John Gains- 
ford, Solicitor, Sheffield. 

The Warning Voice of a Seaman; or Five Years’ Slavery in the Bri- 
tish Navy. 








FINE ARTS. 
AMATEUR EXHIBITION, 
Tus is the second year in which the experiment has been made of form- 
ing a collection of drawings and sketches by amateur artists; a room for 
the purpose having been taken in Pall Mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade. 
Some of the names best known to the public will be found unrepresented, 
—a fact to which allusion is made in the catalogue; but the number of 
works (not far short of two hundred) affords ground for a fair opinion of 
the powers of the amateur class. 

The collection, on the whole, is a creditable one ; not offering, as was 
not to be expected, any great daring in choice of subject or originality in 
method, but showing in many cases a cultivated sense of beauty, and ade- 
quate power in its expression, There are not many works of a decidedly 
inferior character. The ladies are generally among the best contributors ; 
as, indeed, they will be found to be in most collections of the kind—copies 
of pictures, flower-painting, &c.—in all the minor branches and amid the 
minor votaries of art. 

The drawings in landscape and national character by Miss Blake are 
delicately finished, though with some tendency to the use of colour that 
is merely bright without being vivid. The “ Court of the Abencerrages,” 
by Mrs. Higford Burr, is niccly and minutely worked; and there is ac- 
curate discrimination of character in three portraits by Lady Augusta 


’ Cadogan. Miss Twopeny succeeds best —and here exceedingly well—in her 


studies of flowers. ‘The animals of Miss Mary Palliser are well rendered 
in expression. The sketches by Miss Ashton Yates and Miss Sophia 
Ashton Yates are pleasing and natural; especially the “ Interior at the 
Shrubbery, the seat of R. V. Yates, Esq.,”” by the latter lady, which is 
very truthful in light, with sharp artistic touch. The landscape draw- 
ings of Mrs. Puller, Miss Swinburne, Miss Henrietta Crompton, Miss 
Beckford, and the Honourable Mrs. Mildmay—the last bearing a resem- 
blance to the style of David Cox—display considerable skill. The 
crayon portrait, No. 179, by Miss J. E. Scott, is nicely designed, witha 
tinge of Mulreadyish feeling; and there is merit in similar studies by 
Miss Hannah Scott. Miss Elizabeth Carr contributes three designs whic 

rank among the most ambitious efforts of the collection, ‘ A Souvenir 
of the Pyrenees,” by Miss Harriet Boddington, is effectively sketched ; 


| and careful drawing is seen in her “ Water-colour Sketches” (149): the 
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composition from one of the exquisite but little-known ‘poems of Mrs. | 
Boddington pleases us least. 

Mr. Leslie’s “Sunsct on the Nile” is, we consider, the best design in 
the room; bold, rich, and truthful in effect. This is a drawing which 
any artist might acknowledge with satisfaction. The other contributions 
by Mr. Leslie sustain the promise of this, with the exception of “ De- 
metre, an Albanian.” Mr. Pilleau’s “ Sketch in the Wicklow Moun- 
tains,” Mr. Jenyns’s “ Old Street in Rouen,” and Mr, Burgass’s “ Pem- 
broke Castle,” are artistic designs. Mr. Fraser’s twilight effects, and the 
sketches of Licutenant-Colonel D’ Aguilar, Mr. Il. C. Herries, Mr. Heath- 
cote, Mr. Blake, Mr. Elwes, and Major Barou, are also to be remarked. 
The Honourable C. Hardinge, though not unsuccessful, does not distin- 
guish himself so prominently as his very talented picture in the Royal 
Academy exhibition would have led us to expect: but the drawings of 
Mr. Clive are equally pleasant examples of the harmonious sense of colour 
which struck us in his Oriental scries, Lastly, we should notice the studies 
of animal life by Mr. Walter Severn. “ Evening” is highly natural and 
poetic in arrangement; to which good qualities the charm of truer colour | 
is added in “‘ Morning.” ‘ The Stand—a Herd of Wapiti at bay with a 
pack of North American Wolves,” has evidently been taken from nature, 
but requires more exact study. 

Perhaps the contributors to this collection and its managers will excuse 
us for hinting in conclusion, that, where profit cannot be supposed to be 
an object, the admission-fee of a shilling extra catalogue is relatively 
rather high for a single room filled by nonprofessional artists. It may 
be answered, indeed, that the class who visit the exhibition do not feel 
this: but we are willing to think that others might find pleasure, and 
eyen profit, in doing likewise. 


| 





GEOMETRICAL PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTIFUL FORMS. | 

Mr. Wyndham Harding delivered a lecture at the School of Design, 
last night, in illustration of the principles of form promulgated by Mr. 
Hay of Edinburgh and on which we expressed our views when his 
volume was published. The lecturer, who confined himself almost en- 
tirely to a simple exposition of principles, avowed nevertheless, towards | 
the conclusion of his statement, that he did not feel absolutely persuaded | 
of the certainty of the theory; and expressed a doubt whether other | 
angles than those adopted by Mr. Hay would not be equally fertile as | 
bases of harmonious form: but he unhesitatingly recognized the valuable | 
results obtained according to the principles propounded, | 
| 





MR. WYLD’S MODEL OF THE EARTH, 

The great model of the earth, the requirements for whose adequate 
exhibition have induced the reclamation of the Leicester Square enclosure, 
has at length been opened to the public. We say at length as in relation 
to the period during which Mr. Wyld’s undertaking has been more or less 
spoken of, and to the interest felt in the subject: for, in fact, the erection 
of a large and substantial building adapted to its purposes in their yarious 
bearings has occupied a surprisingly short time. 

It is not for us to enter here on a consideration of the manifold educa- 
tional and scientific uses to which Mr. Wyld’s model may be applied. 
These are implied in the theory of the attempt; and we must confine our- 
selves to observing that its realization will be found amply to suffice for 
their pursuit. The model—which was originally designed for the Great | 
Exhibition, until the impracticability of its being there seen to advantage 
became apparent—is 60 feet in width and 188 in circumference, occupy- | 
ing a surface of 10,000 feet. Two sacrifices to expediency have been 
found indispensable : the representation of the earth on the concave in- | 
stead of the convex surface of the sphere,—an arrangement at which, 
whatever doubts may on first thinking be entertained of it, we conceive | 
few visitors of the exhibition will see cause to cavil; and the variation | 
between horizontal and vertical scale in the modelling, (between ten miles 
and one mile to the inch,) without which the clevations and depressions 
on the face of the earth could scarcely be marked at all: nor, in the posi- 
tion of the sphere, has regard been had to the inclination of the ecliptic. 
It is probable that few persons will expect any particular axtistic attrac- 
tiveness in the great globe: but they will be agreeably disappointed. The 
combined effect of form and colour, varied according to diversity of clime 
and unencumbered with longitudinal or other geographic markings, is 
decidedly pictorial. 

The model is viewed, from the South to the North Pole, by ascending 
a central staircase to which galleries are attached. Auxiliary maps and 
other indications are placed at hand to assist the spectator in his survey ; 
and a pamphlet of copious notes has been produced to accompany Mr. 
Wyld’s interesting and important exhibition. 





PANORAMA OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
A new panorama of these regions, painted by M. Gompertz, is now ex- 
hibiting at the Parthencum Assembly Rooms, St. Martin’s Lane. It 
is on a scale of great variety and extent ; and differs from its predecessors 
chiefly in the particularity with which the occupations and adventure of 
the scenes no less than their natural features are described. Indeed, it 
stands foremost in this respect among all similar exhibitions; offering to 
the eye a large amount of information connected with whaling operations, 
Esquimaux manners, and the incidents of the great Polar expeditions. The 
life and movement of the panorama are thus unusually vivid; and M. 
Gompertz shows himself fully equal to the demand made upon him in the 
dramatic action of his groups and their appropriate and natural distribu- 
tion. Nor has less advantage been taken of the atmospheric effects and 
phenomena for which the subject affords such striking opportunity. Altos 
gether, this is one of the most instructive, interesting, and well-painted 
panoramas in London, and is deserving of public support. 








sIRTHS, 

On the 27th May, at Phesdo House, Kincardineshire, the Lady of J. T. Mackenzie, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Washington Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. L. W. Denman, ofa daughter. 

On the 30th, in Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bonham, Tenth Hussars, of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, at Leybourne Rectory, Kent, the Wife of the Rev. H. Charles Haw- 
ley, of a son. 

On the 3lst, at the Vicarage, Great Waltham, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. James 
Hardwicke Dyer, of a son. 

On the Ist June, at Westmeston Rectory, Sussex, the Lady of the Rev. C. H. 
Campion, of a son. 

On _ Ist, in Eaton Place, the Wife of W. H. Pole Carew, Esq., M.P., of a 








On the 2d, in Albyn Place, Aberdeen, the Wife of Capt. Leith, R.N., of a son. 
On the 4th, in Fitzroy Square, the Lady of Sir C. L. Eastlake, of a daughter, stiil- 


ork. 

On the 4th, at Dinder House, Wells, Somersetshire, the Wife of James Curtis 
Somerville, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th April, at St. Thomas’s Church, Dehra, East Indies, George Price, 
Esq., First European Bengal Fusiliers, to Elizabeth Agnes Gordon, second daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-General John Ross, C.B. 

On the 30th, at the Cathedral, Montreal, the Rev. David Lindsay, son of the late 
James Lindsay, Esq., of King’s Square, London, to Sophia, daughter of the Rev. 
Doctor Adamson, Assistant Minister of Christ Church Cathedral, and Chaplain to 
the Hon. Legislative Council of Canada. 

On the 27th May, at St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, W. R. Williams, Esq., of the Fourth 

R.I.) Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Robert Vaughan Wynne Williams, Esq., of 
Bedford Place, to Elizabeth Blackwell Campbell, eldest daughter of Richard Lam- 
bert, Esq., of Lyston Hall, Essex. 

On the 3d June, at St. Paul’s, High Beech, Essex, Major Hogarth, C.B., T'wenty- 
sixth Cameronians, to Ellen Vardon, ycungest daughter of Thomas Dawson, Esq., 
late of Shern Hall, Walthamstow, in the same county. 

On the 3d, at St. Chad’s Church, Frechay, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
Thomas Charlewood, Vicar of Kinoulton, Notts, to Anne Rosamond, eldest daugh- 
ter of Rear-Admiral Sneyd, of Huntley Hall, Cheadle. 

On the 3d, at Teddington, Captain J. Venour Fletcher, R.N., to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of the late Walter A. Venour, Esq., H.E.1.C. Bengal Medical Service. 

On the 3d, at Glasgow, the Hon. Edmund George Petre, to Marianne Jane, eldest 
daughter of Loraine M. Kerr, Esq. 

On the 3d, at St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, the Rev. Campbell Wodehouse, Assist- 
ant-Chaplain H. E. I. C. 8. at Bombay, youngest son of Edmond Wodehouse, Esq., 
M.P., to Marianne Lloyd, second daughter of Charles late Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

On the 4th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-Colonel Crabbe, K.H., 
of Highfield, near Southampton, late commanding Seventy-fourth Highlanders, to 
Elmina, Widow of the late Henry Spooner, Esq., and daughter of James Law Stew- 
art, Esq. 

On the 4th, at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, the Rev. John Streatfeild, Rector 
of Ucktield, Sussex, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Colonel Sawbridge, 
of Olantigh, Kent. 

On the 5th, at St. Michael's, Pimlico, Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P., of Weste 


| wood Park, Worcestershire, to Augusta, daughter of the late Thomas Champion 


De Crespigny, Esq., and Widow of Colonel Davies, M.P., of Elmley Park, in the 
same county. 

Lately, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Richard Hamper Philpott, Cu- 
rate of Epsom, and Private Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don, to Mary Charlotte, youngest daughter of Richard Tattersall, Esq., of Hyde Park 
Corner. 

DEATHS, 

On the 20th May, at Bradenham Rectory, Bucks, the Rev. John Irvine, M.A., 
who during eleven years discharged the duties of the British Chaplaincy at Genoa, 

On the 23d, at Florence, the Right Hon, Richard Lalor Sheil, her Majesty’s Envoy 
at that Court; ia his 57th year. 

On the 25th, at Iden Parsonage, Julia Louisa, the Wife of the Rey. G. A. 
Lamb, D.D. 

On the 27th, in Bolton Street, Piccadilly, Frances, Relict of the late Mr. William 
Whitley ; in her 92d year. 

On the 28th, in Queen Square, Sarah Ann, Relict of John Davis Goodman Jones, 
Esq.; in her 93d year. 

On the 28th, in London Street, Reading, Sarah, Relict of the late John Hooper, 
Esq., M.D. ; in her 92d year. 

On the 28th, at Dublin, Catherine, Wife of Major T. H. Tidy, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, and daughter of Lieutcnant-General Maister, Colonel of the Lighty-sixth 
Regiment. 

On the 29th, in Old Burlington Street, Bartholomew Frere, Esq., formerly Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. 

On the 2d June, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

On the 2d, at Staunton Hall, the Rev. John Staunton, LL.D., Rector of Staunton, 
of Kilvington, and of Elton, Notts, Official of the Archdeaconry of Nottingham, and 
a justice of the peace for the counties of Nottingham and Leicester; in his 87th year. 

On the 4th, at Blackheath, Colonel Thomas Franklin, late Royal Artillery; in his 
85th year. 











HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING MAY 31. 


[From the Official Return.] 
Ten Weeks 







of 1841-50. 
Zymotic Diseases....sscccceseevecececescesvcvececs 1,730 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or vari: 449 
Tubercular Diseases .....ccccccccecccccccssccccscccsesecscoce 1,86¢ 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,071 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........-.0eeeeeeeeeee eee 330 


es of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,068 
*s of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 554 
sof the Kidneys, &c ccvcce 83 




















Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c . 

theumatisin, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c....... ececcccccece 73 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &.. .....6.000000 ee eocvesce 17 
Malformations. .....++.0006+ eecrcccccccccecccccevecsce eccccccecece 41 
Premature Birth ...ccccccccccccccccccescece ecccccccercceccece ee 208 
Atrophy....cccceeees . eccccece socese 134 
ARE occ evceee Prrererririitiitirty coccccceccesee 462 
BORER. ccc ccccsccccsscoccsoccescoccecccesesecocsccescs coccsece 808 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance........ sssestsccoese |6E 








Total (including unspecified Causes) .....cceeceeeeeeeese 8,547 





r 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, June 6,.—I1st Regt. Life Guards—O. W. George, M.D., to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Tardrew, promoted in the 2d Regt. of Life Guards. 10th Light Drags.— 
Lieut. R. C. Holmes to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sir T. Munro, Bart. who retires ; 
Cornet J. R. Cuthbert to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Holmes. 5th Foot—Capt. W. 
Newhouse, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice J. Woodward, who exchanges. 
19th Foot—Capt. L. Shadwell, from 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Ellerman, who ex- 
changes. 24th Foot—Ensign R. H. Montgomerie to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Kippen, deceased; Ensign A. N. Cripps, from 18th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Montgomerie. 42d Foot—Ensign D. D. Fletcher, from 71st Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Maitlan, deceased. 43d Foot—Lieut. H. T. M‘Crea, from the 94th Foot, to be 
Paymaster, vice D. Mackinnon, who retires upon his half-pay as Capt. Unattached. 
45th Foot—T. A. Burrows, from the 78th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Howard, pro- 
moted. 53d Foot—Capt. R. Hunt, from the 57th Foot, to be Capt. vice Steward, who 
exchanges. 57th Foot—Capt. F. G. Steward, from the 53d Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Ilunt, who exchanges. 64th Foot—Ensign F. 1. Hutchison to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Moultrie, who retires; Ensign W. L. B. Straton, from 69th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Hutchison. 66th Foot—Lieut. W. 5. P. Serocold to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Crawfurd, who retires; Ensigu R. H. Paget to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Serocold. 71st Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Dalgleish to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Fletcher, appointed to 42d Foot. 84th Foot— Ensign F. Hardy to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Cassan, who retires; J. Penton, Gent, to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hardy. 
85th Foot—Licut. W. M. Pechell, from 33d Foot, to be Paymaster, vice G. A. 
Thompson, who retires upon half-pay. 94th Foot—Lieut. J. W. M‘Farlan, from 
the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice M‘Crea, appointed Paymaster of 43d Foot. 
98th Foot—Capt. E. J. Ellerman, from the 19th Foot, to be Capt. vice Shadwell, 
who exchanges; Lieut. J. D. Smyth to be Capt. without purchase, vice Grantham, 
deceased ; Ensign M. Browne to be Lieut. vice Smyth; Sergeant-Major C. Mills to 
be Ensign, vice Browne. 99th Foot—Lieut. F. Montgomerie to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Armstrong, who retires; Ensign A. Macdonald to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Montgomerie. 

3d West India Regt.—Ensign G. A. Rogers to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dowse, 
who retires. 

Unattached--Brevet Major G. F. Paschal, from the 70th Foot, to be Major, with- 
out purchase; Lieut. T. Peebles, from the 59th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. J. S. Paton, of the 14th Bengal Native Infantry, to be Major in the 
Army in the East Indies. 


Apmiratty, May 23.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. R. K. Clavell to be 
Capt. vice E. P. Snowe, dec.; Sec. Lieut. R. P. Henry to be First Lieut. vice Cla- 
vell, promoted. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 3. 

ParTNERSHIPS Dissotvep.—Gowrley, Sunderland, coal-fitters—Places and Rish- 
ton, Hoddlesden within Over Darwen, Lancashire, cotton-spinners; as far as re- 
gards J. Rishton—T. and J. Hewitt, Knotty Ash, Liverpool, plumbers—J. and C. 
Reynolds, New Compton Street, wire-drawers—Cheetham and Co. Glossop, brewers 
—Ironside and Miller, Bank Buildings, Lothbury—W. and R. Noblett, Preston, 
farmers—Allmand and Parry, Wrexham, de alers in wool—L. and H. Wulfson, Man- 
chester, watch-manufacture rs—Shaw and Beale, Bath, linen-drapers— Fenn and Co. 
Bahia, merchants —Cooper and Wright, South C lifton, Nottinghamshire, maltsters— 
Goodman and Close, Broughton, Salford, surgeons — Morgan and Roc ke liffe—Daw- 
son and Williams, New Bridge Street, wine-merchants—Cooke and Howard, Den- 
ton, Lancashire, hat-manufacturers—Sedgwick and Taylor, Piccadilly, lamp-sellers 
—Liddell and Co. Glasgow, oil-merchants. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Joun Wurre, Birmingham, hay-dealer. 

Baxkrvuprs.—Samver Grorck QuARTERMAINE, Eaton Mews, West Pimlico, horse- 
dealer, to surrender June 11, July 15: solicitors, Lee and Pemberton, Lincoln’s Inn 
Vields; official assignee, Gr aham, Coleman Street—Epwarp Prrrer, Threadneedle 
Street, victualler, June 11, July 15: solicitor, Pollock, Essex Street; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Stree te Jacos Harvey, Gravesend, timber-merchant, June 6, 
July 8: Solicitors, J. and W. Meymott, Blackfriars Ros ud; ; official assignee, Edwards, 

Sambrook Court—Ricuarp CLarke Pavciine, Great Percy Street, Pentonville, rail- 
way-contr actor, June 14, July 12: solicitors, Newbon and Evans, Wardrobe Place, 
Doctors’ Commons; L inklaters, Charlotte Row; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street-—Grorer Jones Wenn, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, coal-merchant, 
June 14, July 15: solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row; Abbott and Lucas, Bristol ; 
official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Win.i1amM Hamtry, Clifton, builder, June 14, 
July 15: solicitors, Abbot and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol— 
Henry Coates, Birmingham, drape r, June 23, July 21: solicitors, Motteram and 
Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Berxsamin THomrson, 
Derby, woollen-draper, June 27, July 11: solicitors, Pickering and Gamble, Derby ; 
official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Tuomas Stater and Josuva Paroy, Sal- 
ford, cotton-spinners, June 17, July 8: solicitor, Hardman, Manchester ; official 
assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Davip Jounsvonr, Manchester, innkeeper, June 17, 
July 8: solicitors, Whitworth, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester 
—Epuvnp Nicnotson, York, tailor, June 27, July 17: solicitors, Mann, York ; Harle 
and Clarke, Leeds; official assignee, Freeman, Leeds. 

Divipexps.—June 24, De unnitt jun. Talbot Inn Yard, Southwark, hop-merchant— 
June 24, Tydeman, Chelmsford, timber-merchant—June 24, Howard, Attlebridge, 
Norfolk, maltster—June 2:, Heyliger, Tottenham Court Road, silversmith—June 24, 
Reynolds, Great Marlborough Street, money-scrivener—June 24, Brettell, Rupert 
Street, printer—June 23, Douglas, Woodcote, stage-coach- -proprictor —June 23, 
Smith, Woolwich, linen-draper- June 23, St. Clai reat St. Helen’s, merchant— 
June 26, Britten, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, wine ‘-merchant—June 26, Strickland 
and Brickwood, Liverpool, merchants. 

Certiricatrs.—7o be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—June 26, Bright, Maldon, corn-merchant—June 25, Haines, Northampton, 
grocer—June 25, Hill, Charlton Place, Islington, builder—July 9, Wilson, Hull, 
merchant—June 24, Jones, Wrexham, ¢ Aheese-factor. 

Dectarations or DivipeNps.—Whitmore and Co. Lombard Stre et, bankers; 
eighth div. of 1jd. June 5, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfe ld, DBasing- 
hall Street—Chi: umpion, Friday Street, furrier; third div. of 2d. June 5, and three 
subsequent Thursdays ; Sts iste ¥ Basinghall Street— Friend, Kidderminster, book- 
écller ; first div. of 2s, Lld. June 5, and any subsequent Thursday ; ;¥ alps Birmingham. 

Scorcu SEQUESTRATION. —Pet, Edinburgh, sculptor, June 9% July 1 



































Friday, June 6. 
Steinthal and Co. Manchester, commission-merchants 


Partnersnirs D1sso.vep.- 
Ersom and Kirkham, Ni- 


—Steinthal and Co. lford, commission-merchants 
cholas Lane, commission-agents—Sutton and Hanson, Hull, ship-chandlers - P oys- 
ter and Keller, Sherborne Lane, eatinghouse-keepers—Roseveare and Couch, St. 
Stephen’s-by- Saltash, Cornwall, lime-burners— Anson and Co. Liverpool, commission- 
merchants—W. and H. Bickley, Stoke -upon-Trent, drapers—Dewhurst and Co. 
Manchester, commission-agents—Gray and Crippin, Runcorn, Cheshire, ironmon- 
gers—Harcourt and Co. Parliament Street, civil-engincers—Rose and Co. Kidder- 
minster, yarn-agents—Knill and Co. Pudding Lane, fruit-brokers—J. and B. Scho- 
tield, Manchester, commission-agents—The Caledonian Tube Company; as far as 
regards S. A. Goddard— Robinson and Co, Birmingham, chemists; as far as regards 
A. Robinson—Smith and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Greig and Co, London, and G. 
Greig and Co. Cape of Good Hope, merchants—Denis and Co. Lime Street, wine- 
merchauts—Chanter and Co. Cornhill, manufacturers of composition for coating 
ships’ bottoms—Harman and Rae, Hull, iron-founders—Walker and Jones, Liver- 
pool, joiners—Kinnear and Co, Neweastle-upon-Tyne; as far as regards H. W 
Fenwick—Kerby and Hiscocks, Opera Colonnade, boot-makers—Fitton and Co. 
Manchester, machine-makers ; as far as regards A. Bairstow. 

Bankrvupts.—ANpDREW Burn, Sackville Street, tailor, to surrender June 12, July 
18: solicitors, Miller and Horn, King William Street, London Bridge; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Epwarp Lercn, Chichester, apothecary, 
June 25, July 18: solicitors, Wilkinson and Co. Nic holas Lane ; ; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Joun Hinks, Warwick, grocer, June 17, July 8: 
licitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row; Hodgson, Cherry Street; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham—Horatio Back, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, June 27, 
July 11: solicitors, Freeth and Co. Nottingham; Hodgson, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Joun Jackson, Scarborough, silversmith, June 
24, July 15: solicitors, Reece, Birmingham; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official 
assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun Greennaron, Radcliffe Bridge, Lancashire, draper, 
— 23, July 14: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Man- 
chester. 

Divipenps.—June 27, Davies, Times Wharf, Pimlico, coal-merchant—June 27, 
Ralstan, Bow, engineer—June 27, Hast, Aldermanbury, merchant—June 27, Ste- 
phens, Old Broad Street, bill-broker-- ‘June 27, Le Boutillie r, Northumberland 
Place, Commercial Road East, draper—June 28, Whittell, Vine Street, Regent 
Street, tailor—June 28, Curtis, Tokenhouse Yard, merchant—June 28, Hogg, Port- 
sea, auctioneer—July 1, Perry, Harlow, Essex, grocer—July 1, Sleigh, Bedford 
Street, Strand, printer—June 27, Evans, Merthyr Tydvil, ironmonger—June 27, J. 
and G. Lloyd, Brinnington, Cheshire, builders—June 27, Oldfield, Liverpool, com- 
mission-merchant—June 27, Blake, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer—June 27, J. and 
H. Suker, Birkenhead, carpet-dealers—July 2, Marshall, Hull, builder—July 1, 
Whyrill, Bradford, ironmonger —June 27, Horstield, Cheshire, coal-dealer. 

Cerriricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—June 30, Britten, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, wine-merchant—June 30, 
France, Lambeth Walk, clothier—June 27, Johnson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, banker 
—July 2, Crostield, Lanwonne, Glamorganshire, coal-miner—June 30, Meikle, Liver- 


pool, pawnbroker. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Allmey, Sheffield, hosier; first div. of 2s. 9d. June 
7, or any subsequent Saturday; Freeman, Sheflicld—Hutton, Shettield, grocer; se- 
cond div. of 2s. 6d. June 7, or any subsequent sper Freeman, Shetlield— Bar- 
row, Beverley, warehouseman; first and final div. . 10d. any Tuesday; Carrick, 
Hull Manby. Burnley, ironmonger; div. of 1s. a. uy Thursd: ay; Lee, Mi anches- 
ter—Pierce, Manchester, merchant; first and final div. of 8¢. on the separate estate, 
June 19, and any subsequent Thursday; Lee, Manchester—Lightfoot, Torqua 
livery-stablekeeper; first div. of 5s, Lld. any Tuesday after June 10; Hirtzel, E 
ter—Pe-ley, Plymouth, clerk; further div. of ls, ld. any Tuesday after June 10; 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Bonifas jun. Dorchester, woollen-draper; first div. of 3s. 1/d. any 
Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Frampton, Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, money-serivener ; 
first dividend of 5jd. any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Weekes, Inwardleigh, 
Devonshire, cdge-tool-maker; second div. of 5{d. any Tuesday, Hirtzel, Exeter— 
Taynton, Lincoln's Inn, law-stationer; sec. div. of 3d. June 7, and three subsequent 
Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Baines, Camden New Town, linen-draper; 
first div. of 4s. 2d. June 7, and three subseque nt Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook 
Court— Pottinger, Hardwick Place, Commercial Road, wine-merchant; ‘first div. of 
1s. 3d. June 7, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Jar- 
dine, Dartford, linen-draper; sec. div. of 8s. 3d. June 7, and three subsequent Satur- 
days; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Saunders, Bradtord, Wiltshire, woollen-manufac- 
turer; third div. of jd. on the separate estate, June 7; and three subsequent Satur- 
lays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Keeper, Camberwell, wire rope-maker ; sec. div. 
of 2s. June 7, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— Buddle, 
lrongate Wharf, Paddington, timber-merchant; third div. of 9d. June 7, and three 
subsequent Saturdays : Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Scorcu Srau ESTRATIONS. - Ross, Coupar-Angus, 
July 3—Somerville, Pathhead, Fifeshire, engraver, June 13, 
nior, Glasgow, manufacturer, June 14, July 12. 
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Perthshire, innkeeper, June 12, 
July 4—Wallace se- 








PRICES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 





BRITISH FUNDS. 


































































































| Saturd.| Monday) Tuesday.) Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. 
RS PRA RAN —e 
8 per Cent Consols ...ccecececececesess| 975 975 97% re | 98 
Ditto for Account . --| 98 98 | 98 9s 975 
3 per Cents Reduced . eal ot 97h 97} 97} 97 
3} per Cents ....... --| 98 95 9S4 98 98 
Long Annuities ... +f =f } bs 7 4 7 ? 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. ; ——— | 201} 211 211) 211} 2124 
India Stuck, 10} per Cen — 261 | 260 261 —_— —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 1d. per diem . dipm.| 44 | 44 44 45 46 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent.............. — |s2pm.} 51 53 54 53 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Bau Official _— during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. ........s0000+205 p. Ct | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct 106, 
Ap Mexican ... 5 = a4 
-24— | Michigan .. 6«— oe 
6— | Mississippi . 6— — 
Buenos Ayres . 6— | 357 | New York... it — 96 
Chilian........ ¢«‘— | Ohio .... ‘=— 106 
Danish . 5 — }, Pennsylvani 5 = 82} 
Dutch (Ex . 23- | Peruvian i— 87 
Ditto .... Ai | Portuguese. §6— — 
French .. 3— Ditto. ... a— —_ 
Ditto 5— | 9 Russian . 5 — 112} 
Indian. i— 74 Spanish, 5 =— 20} 
Illinois .. 6¢— — |} Ditto... 3s— 40 
Kentucky .. os | —— |, Ditto (Passive). oe 55 
Louisiana (Sterling — ex d. } Ditto (Coupons) .... —_— 
Maryland (Sterling) .. _- | 89} Venezuela Active.. _ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— }) Banxs— 
Caledonian .......6+++++ coccocces 133} Australasian ........ Seccccecees mo 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. . su } British North A eee 445 
Eastern Counties ....... es 63 | Colonial d — 
Great Northern ........0e0¢eeee+ 7%) CO Commercial of London. ° 18 
Great South. and West. Ireland 4l London and W estminste! ° . 28 
Great Western soa | London Joint Stock .... , —_ 
Hull and Selby .. 102} | National of Ireland..... x — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire , 56 National Provincial .. ° —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 79 }' Provincial of Ireland . 43} 
London Brighton and South C ast 96 |! Union of Australia ,.. 3 
London and Blackwall..... d s ‘| Union of London oe. «+++. 13] 
London and North-western 124} Mines— 
Midiand .cccccccccsccccese 533 | BOlANOS .. cece eecccccceccsesess — 
North British ... 7 { Brazilian Imperial.... 
Scottish Central........ 16 Ditto (St. John del Rey) 
South-eastern and Dover . 235 | Cobre Copper. ..ccccceeeeeeeeese 
South-western ........+. 3h MIscCELLAN BOUs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, . 205 i Australian Agricultural... 
York and North Midland ........ 223 }) Canada 
Docks— |} General Stea 
Last and West India. .......0+++- iti Peninsular and Orie utal Steam. 
London ee lls} Royal Mail Steam ........seeeee 
Bb. HST « cocccoccccescevces | 77 South Australian ......-.see00+ 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 3lst day of May 1851 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
++ £27,013,135 Government Debt.. 
Other Securities .. 


+» £11,015,100 
+ 2,984,900 





Notes issucd secesececerecers 






| 


Gold Coin and Bullion .. 12'979/760 
Silver Bullion, cece cecccceeeeee 33,375 
£27,013,135 £27,013,135 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital ...... ovece £14, 553, “4 Government Securities (in- 

Re ° cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,593,235 

Public Deposits’ ° Othe’ r Securities eee 12,508,833 

Other Deposits..........+. ° OBB ccccesces eee TOIAM 

Seven Day and other, Bills..... Gold and Silver Coin “—* 691,719 
£54,409,012 £34 109,202 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


















BULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. [3.17 9 | Copper, British Cakes = 00.000 
Forcign Gold in Coin, Portugal P 00 Iron, British Bars . : ©.. 513 6 
New Dollars .......-ee00e08 4 1} Lead, British Pig..... ” 6.7 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........+++. 5 05 Steel, Swedish Keg... 14 5 o.nbe80 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 5. 

& 8 ® ©& ® 6 

24to25 Maple..... 34to36 | Oats, Feed ., 20to2l 
’ 2—25 White - 26—28 Fine .. 21-22 
Malting... 26—28 Boilers ... 26—30 Poland ... 24—25 
Malt, Ord. .. 50—52 | Beans, Ticks, 28— 30 Fine ., 25—26 
. Fine ...... 53-56 Old ....605 30—31 Potato .... 25—26 
Super. New. 48—45 | Peas, Hog... 30—3S1 Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine ,, 26—28 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending May on 
Wheat ... 36s. 94. | Rye ....00 24s. Lid.| Wheat .... 39%. 3d. ye Gs. Od, 
3 Beans . 4 Barley . ~% 1 7 
10 Peas 3 Oats . 20 0 5 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS 
Town-made .......+.+. per sack ae. to 42s | Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. Od, per doz. 





Carlow, 0. 0s, to Ol, Os. per cwt. 















Seconds 

Essex and Suffolk, - board ship mn Bacon, Irish . per ewt. 528. to 56s, 

Norfolk and Stoc ke OBR ccccccsece Cheese, Cheshire . ecccecee — 70 
American ........ per barrel H 4 Derby Plain ... - 4 — 60 
Camadian ....cccccesccesees ly Hams, York ....6.cceeeeeceeeees — 6 


60 
Bread, 5}4. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s, 0d. 





Heap or Carrie at 


Newoars anp Leapenwatt.* 
d. SMITH rigiv. 




















s. d, sad. 8 
Reef... 2 2to2 8to3 0. Friday. Monday 
Mutton 28-3 4-38. Beasts. 706 ..... 3,482 
eal. 2 B—3 42— 4 O aeeee oo + 12,220 ..... 31,540 
Pork... 2 8—3 4—4 0, Calves. 539 334 
Lamb,.. 4 O—5 O—-5 2. Pigs... 510... 430 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ......seseeeee + 72s.to 84s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. waste *: 
Choice ditto.. ore 90 — 147 | Wether and Ewe. ...ce.ceccecees — 12 
Sussex ditto... “ 68 — 80 /|Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 3 — Hy 
Farnham ditto .....sese00 wee 0 — O /|Fine Combing........+++. ecccce + Whp— ly 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SmIrHFievp. Wuirrcuaret, 
May, Good. ...ccccccesescee 78s. to Bde. ... S45. to 86s. + 68s. to 75s, 
Inferior . 60 — 72 6o — 65 - OO — 66 
New. o— 0 o-—- 0 ° 0o— 0 
Clover........ a8 — 92 88 — 90 - 8 — 88 
Wheat Straw... ..cccecccee 26 — 32 21 — 29 23 — 26 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil. .....cscceeeceee per cwt. a ll ©} Tea, Bohea, fine...perlb. 0s. ee Os ¥ 
Refined c.cccccccce-sssesee ve . 13 0] Congou, fine .....++++ 1 -_ 
Linseed Oil, .......ccccsscerecsess 12 0) Souchong, fine . 1 $ —32 H 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... per 1000 9 10 0} * In Bond—Duty ‘be. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 70s, to 9s. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. | Good Ordinary .......s0++. 48 — 50s, Od, 
Coals, Hetton....... ra | Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt... 268. 7d. 





PCOS wevccccccsccccccscccccce 1A 8 West India Molasses ...,, 135. 64, to Lbs. 64, 
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We® MAJESTY Ss THEAT RE 
IL PRODIGO, 

Auber’s Grand Opera IL PRODIGO, recently produced at 
the Opera, Paris, with the greatest success, under the title of 
“ L’ Enfant Prodigue, ” will be presented for the first time at 
this Theatre on Tuvrspay Next, the 12th of Jone, with the 
following powerful cast. Mad. Sontag, Mad. Ugalde, Madlle. 
Caroline Rosati, Signori Gardoni, Scotti, Mercuriali, Coletti, 
Scapini, Casanova, Balanchi, and M. Massol. 

MADAME UGALDE. 

This great Artiste has been engaged for a Limited Number 
of Representations, and will appear for the first time in this 
country on Tuurspay Next, Jeune 12th, in Auber’s new Grand 
Opera, IL PRODIGO. 

MADLLE. CARLOTTA GRISI’'S BENEFIT AND LAST 

APPEARANCE, Wepyespay, June ll. 

NORMA. Norma, Madile. Sofie Cruvelli. The First Act of 
“ Le Diable 4 Quatre,’ Mazourka, Madile. Carlotta A 
Selection from “ Il Matrimonio Segreto,’ Geronimo, Sig. La- 
blache. The First Act of “ Les Metamorphoses,” the Sprite, 
Madlle. Carlotta Grisi. A Selection from “* Gustave LIT.”’ in- 
cluding the admired Aria by Madlle. Caroline Duprez. A 
Selection from “La Esmeralda,” comprising the celebrated 
Tr a: Esmeralda, Madile. Carlotta Grisi. The New Di 

* Les ¢ ‘wsmopolites, in which Madlle. Carlotta 


ais 
vertisem 
Grisi, and Madile. Amalia Ferraris, M. Charles, and M. Paul 


Taglioni, will appear, 
THES, MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
’, Miscellaneous, Concerted 


A Grand Classical, Dram: 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, in Italian, French, English, 
Spanish, and German, will take | place on Monpay Morwixe, 
June 16th, In addition to Mesdames Sontag, Caroline Du- 
prez, Fiorentini, Marie Cruvelli, and Sofie Cruvelli, and the 
other principal Performers of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mad. 
Ugalde, of the Opera Comique, Paris. M. Sivori will execute 
the celebrated Concerto, and also the so much admired 
“ Streghe,” or “ Witches Dance,” never before performed by 
any but Paganini. Boxes, 2 it Stalls, l5s.; Pit Tick 
ets and Gallery Stalls, 5s. ; Gallery, 2s. 6d.; may be had at the 
Box-ottice at the Theatre. 

+ nl ib te 

JHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 
The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully in. 
formed that the SEVENTH CONCERT will take place on 
Monpay next, the 9th insranr. Programme: Sinfonia, 
No. 2 (grand), in D, Haydn; Concerto, No. 2, Violin, Mr. 
Blagrove, Spohr; Overture, Cariolan, Beethoven ; Sinfonia 
in A, No.7, Beethoven ; Overture, Ruler of the Spirits, We- 
ber. Vocal Performers, Madame Charton, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and M. Jules Stockhausen. Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Single 
tickets, 1/. Is. ; double tickets, l/. 10s.; triple tickets, 2 
to be had at Messrs. Appison and .’8, 210, Regent Street. 


(JALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 


I 4, REGENT STREET.—The Diorama of the OVER- 
LAND MAIL to India, exhibiting Southampton, the Bay of Bis- 
cay, Cintra, the Tagus, Gibraltar, Tarifa, Algiers, Malta, Alex 
andria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Mocha, Aden, Ceylon, Ma- 
dras, Calcutta, and the addition of “ The Taj Mehal,” the 
exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, and the 
gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal and golden |: auIps, is now 
Open daily, at 12,3, and 80 ‘Clock. Admission, Is., 2s. 6d., and 
3s. Doors open haif an hour before each re prese 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 9 tilldusk. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d 
EORGE FRIPP, See. 


fork PORT LYTTEL ‘TON, , CANTER- 


BUKYS 

and Goods at the vu Vater in Ne w pelea: “the 
First-class Passenger an. NTERBURY, 816 tons register, 
for Canterbury, W <e map New Zealand, MIDLOTHI AN, 
530 tons registe r, for r y ‘Ison, and New P lymouth, 
New Zealand, lying in the East ‘India Docks, to sail on the Isth 
June. Chartered and provisioned by the Canterbury Associa- 
tion. Rates of Passage : Ne thie £¢ cabin, a Whole Cabin between 
decks. eerage, 16l.; children under 
14 years, one half. Each Ship ries an experienced Surgeon. 
For freight or passage, or further information, apply to J. 
Sraynen, 110, Fenchurch Street; Firey and Co. 157, Fen- 
church Street; or to Freperick You no, Manager of Shipping 
of the Canterbury Association, 74, Cornhill. 


At the COTTON SALES ROOM, Exchange Buildings, Liver- 
pool, ~ Teespay the 10th, and Wepxespay the Iith of 
June inst. 

. The S 
H E following WINES and SPIRITS 
(nearly the whole without reserve, to close accounts)— 

140 pipes, 116 hhds. 130 }-casks, 500 dozen Port wine, of vari- 

ous qualities and vintage , and comprising the brands of many 

of the most cele a shippers ; eight butts, 130 hhds, 450 

} casks, 300 dozen Sherry, various qualities and bra’ ; 18 

pipes, 53 hhds. Pontac ; 42 pipes white Cape ; 150 pipe 

gona, in assorted packages; 700 dozen Champagne, v 

qualities ; 170 dozen Moselle and Hock ; 53 hhds. 97 barrels, 

244 dozen Brandy, various vintages and brands; 83 puns. Ja- 

maica and Demerara Rum; together with a variety of other 

Wines. Samples will be on show Saturday the 7th, and Mon- 

day the 9th instant, at the brokers’ offices, Lancaster Build- 

ings, Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, and at 13, Hart Street, 

Mark Lane, London ; and on the mornings of sale at the C ot- 

ton s Koom, Liverpool. For further particulars apply to 

LERS and GLADSTONE, Brokers, Liverpool ; or to 

sLERS and NORRIS, Sworn Krokers, London 


N UMBER ONE ST. PAUL’S 
pS CHURCHYARD. 

Purchasers of ground Coffees are most respectfully informed 
that DAKIN and CO, continue to SUPPLY it pure or mixed 
with Chicory as may be desired ; and that, in order to prevent 
the possibility of any mistake arising, every package of pure 
ground Coffee is marked “ Pure Coffee.” 

DAKIN AND CO EA-MERCHANTS 

FOR ROASTING COFFEE IN SILVER CYLINDERS, 

NUMBER ONE ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 

Visitors to London may save a considerable portion of their 
Railway expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffee at No. 
One St. Paul's Churehyard, 


1. ) <TT , S . 

OR THE SUMMER MONTHS 

New Paletéts, Mixed Paletéts, Silk and Gossamer 
Paletots ; also Nicoll’s Paletot d’Ete, pronounced to be a most 
effectual protection against the dust ‘and showers of Summer, 
price One Guinea, 

THE REGISTERED TROUSERS are the same price ; and 
the new MORNING COATS are only 4s. more. 

The numerous advantages of NICOLL’S REGISTERED 
PALETOL keptready for immediate use) are too well known 
to need any description here 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D3 Nicoll, Merchant Clothiers, Pale- 
, Xe. 1 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 
alone manufacture and sell the above i London, and their 
name is woven into the lining of each ment. They have, 
however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of this King- 
dom and its Colonies. 


71) 5 
Cv rION.—Few Newspaper readers 
can have escaped noticing the following Advertisement : 

* Many have assumed the use of the word PALETOT, but 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, of Regent Street and Cornhill, are 
the originators and sole proprietors of both the material and 
design used in this inexpensive and genticmanly article of 
dress.” In addition to the above, it isnow necessary to state 
that, besides a very unfair ap) = riation of the same names 
there is an absurd mimicry 0} the minor details, and al- 
most verbatim copies of this rim’ $8 daily advertisements.— 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, 
Cornhill, London, 
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prose E CTUS -THE SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPIL ¢ OMPANY, between England and 
France, under a decree of the French Government conferring 
exclusive privil —Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Capital 100,0002, (2,500,900 fr.) in 100,000 Shares of 1/7, (25 fr.) 
each, To be paid up wemnene ‘further liability. 
Trustee 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Thomas Hankey, l- 
Directors 
The Right Hon. the Lord De Mauley, Chairm 
Arthur Anderson, _ MI P. Director of the Pentanates 
and Oriental Ste 
John W. Brett, 
Sir James Carr 



















acl, Baronet, Sussex Gardens. 

The Hon. Frederick Cadogan, Chesham Place. 

Francis Edwards, Esq. Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park. 

. A Granger, Esq. Q.C. M.P. 

IP. Douglas Hadow, Esq. 
Oriental + nu Navigation Com 

Lieutenant-Colonel I, oy ‘aie d, P.R 












Atheneum. 





Consulting Engineer. 
W. Cubitt, Esq. F.R.S. President of the Institution of C.E. 





Engineers. 
Charlton J. Wollaston. T. B. Crampton. 
Bankers. 





= 
| and London Stock Exchange ; Bankers ; Mere hants; 


LONDON. PARIS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. and | M. Ferrere Laftite, Rue Laf- 
Co. Cavendish Square. fite. 
Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch | MM. Rothschild, 
Street. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Davies, 7, ane Campbell, Warwick Street, 


Secretary.—T. Griffin, “Esq. Off 9, Moorgate Street. 

On the 28th of August last, an experimental line of wire, 25 
miles in length, measuring, with its covering of gutta percha, 
only half an inch in diameter, was successfully submerged in 
the Channel, between Dover a Cape suez, and commu- 
nications from England to France were printed by the Tele- 
zraph, which are now in the possession of the President of 
the French Republic. 

The submersion of the wire and the actual printing of the 
*s having proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
« bility 
only remains to lay down a number of permanent wires ina 
protective covering of adequate strength to insure them 
against accident. The experimental wire was not expected 
to bear a strain of more than from 100 to 200 Ibs. whereas the 
combined strength of the lines about to be laid down is cal- 
culated to be sufficient to resist the anchors of large vessels. 

These wires will each afford a distinct line of telegraphic 
int ourse, connecting Great Britain with France, Belgium, 
Prussia, Austria, and other parts of the Continent, whereby 
ultimately a universal and instantaneous communication 
throughout the whole of Europe will b ablished, 

One great feature in this undertaking is the advantages it 
will offer to India and America. By the agency of a single 
wire, the news by the India Mail, on its arrival at Trieste or 
Marseilles, may be delivered, printed in Roman type, simul- 
tancously at Paris and London, and at Liverpool, in readi- 
ness for the departure of the American Mail; while the re- 
maining lines of wire may at the same instant be conveying 
intelligence between Great Britain and the other countries 
of Europe. 

Mr. Jacob Brett has obtained from the French Government 
a concession, signed by the President of the Republic, of 
which the following are the principal provisions— 

“An authority to establish a Submarine Telegraph be- 
tween the coasts of France and England.” 

“The working of this undertaking, to the exclusion of 
every other of as lar de scrip tion, for a period of 10 years 
from the Ist October 1851.’ 

The following letter from the Minister of the Interior wil 
afford additional proof of the privileges granted by the French 
Government— 

‘* Sir—The first article of the decree giving you permission 
to establish an Electric Telegraph between the coasts of 
France and England, determines, according to your own pro- 
position, those parts of the coast of France where it is to be 
laid down ; but the Government does not reserve to itself any 
right to grant a similar concession upon any other part of its 
shores. We clearly understand that for a period of ten years 
you are entitled—to the exclusion of all others—to establish 
this mode cena ation between France and England, 

J. = F RE, Minister of the Interior, 




























































ne 
“To Ja om 4 Brett, Esq.” 

The several departments of the English Government, viz 
the Admiralty, the Treasury, the Woods and Forests, the 
Board of Trade, and the Foreig an Ottice, have expressed their 
approbation of the undertaking, and thei ir readiness to afford 
every facility for carrying out its objects in the most efficient 
manner. 

It is proposed to vest the concessions in a public company, 
to be named the “Submarine Telegraph Company"; for 
which a Royal Charter has been obtained. 

The capital to consist of 100,000 shares of MW. each; one- 
fourth of such shares to be appropriated as paid-up shares to 
the Concessionaires and Patentees, in consideratien of the 
transfer and assignment of the concessions and privile 
granted by the French Government, and for the necessary 
licence to use the patents. 

It is intended to issue only 50,000 of the remaining shares, 
in the first instance, the allottees of which will be required to 
pay up the full amount of such shares on allotment; and as 
the ees is incorporated, they will be protected from fur- 
ther liabi 

The affairs of the Company will be managed by a Board of 
Directors, to be elected by the shareholders, under the pro- 
visions of a Deed to be signed by the shareholders; which 
Deed is to be prepared according to the form required by the 
Royal Charter of Incorporation granted to this Company. 

The plans, accompanied by Mr. Cubitt’s report, have be 
lodged with the French Government, and the nece 
amount of caution money deposited. 

The proposed capital is amply sufficient for the purposes 
required, parties having tendered for the works within the 
amount; but power is given by the Charter to increase the 
capital, if necessary, by the issue of new shares, to 200, 0002, 

It would be difficult to state with certainty the amount of 
revenue which may be anticipated from the establishment 
of the Submarine Telegraph. Careful estimates have been 
made by persons competent to undertake this part of the sub- 
ject. The raph is capable of printing one hundred 
messages of fifteen words each, in one hundred consecutive 
miputes ; and if the whole of the communications between 
Eufope, Great Britain, India, and America, might be supposed 
to employ eight wires twelve hours a day, it would give the 
large income of 90,0007. per annum, at ¢ iff of one shilling 
only per messa of fifteen words. It is believed to be no 
more than a fair calculation to place the probable income at 
25,000/. per annum, which, after allowing a sutticient amount 
for working expenses and itenance of Telegraph, will 
return a very liberal percentage on the Capital employed. 

The following sources may be named from which a con- 
siderable proportion of the revenue will be derived—viz 
Government Despatches of the different Countrie 
English and Foreign; the Public Funds; the 
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* Lioyd’s” 
Correspondents; the Markets; the India Mails ; the Com- 
munications of Manufacturers ; Shipowners; the pri 
Messages of Travellers, and other individuals ; inshort, every 
description of intelligence that is capable of being conveyed 
by Electric agency. There can be no doubt that the employ 
ment of the Telegraph will progress as its usefulness is esta- 
blished, until, like Railways, it will become a political, a 
commerce , and a social necessity ; and that the undertaking, 
which it be brought forward on national grounds alone, 
will prove to be a sound commercial speculation 

Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained, and Applica- 
tions for Shares, in the following form, may be made, at the 
Oftices of the Company ; of Messrs. Davies, Son, and Camp- 
bell, Solicitors, 17, Warwick Street, Regent Street; Messrs. 



























| Reference 


Canteen and Whitehead, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings 
| Messrs. Lowndes and Suregy, 1, Royal Exchange buildin 
| FORM OF APPLICATION POR SHARES. 
Gentlemen—I have to request that you will allot to me 
-++-Shares, of ll. each, in the Sunmarging Teteouirn Com- 
rany ; and I hereby agree to accept and to pay for the same, 
or for so many Shares as shall be allotted to me, im- 
mediately upon the allotment thereof; and on notice from 
the Secretary, to execute the Deed of Settlement, to be pre- 
| pared in ace ‘ordance with the Royal Charter incorporating 
| the said Company. 
Name. * 
} ‘Address and vecupatio on 
Date.. 


and 


ss. 














| To the Directors of the Submarine Te! ‘Megraph” if 


Director of the Peninsular and 


and certainty of the undertaking, it now | 





___ Company, No. 9, Moorgate Street. 


fee ITY AND LAW LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, and 
Law Society's Rooms, Manchester. 
Trustees. 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Master 
in Chancery. 
yt aa Esq. Q.C. LL.D. 
RR 





¥ 
Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
Kt. Hon. the Ld. Chief Baron. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. George Capron, Esq 

The Kusiness and Interest of the ETONIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY have been TRANSFERRED to this Soviety. 

The Table » especially favourable to young and middle- 
i ud the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
xe, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every fifth year among the Assured. At the first Division, to 
the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured averaged 
above 50 per cent on the Premiums paid. 

The usual Commissi Alle 





























KINGDOM LIF Eo 

COMPANY: established by Act of Pari liament 
raterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 9 

Street, ‘Edinburgh ; 12, St Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin, 

The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as fullows— 
Sum added Sum added Sum 








Sum Time to policy to policy 
Assured. Assured, in 1841. in 1848. 
£ £ 8. d, £ s. d, 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 653 6 8 787 100 
5,000 1 yes —_— 112100 
100 0 0 157 10 0 

—_ 157 10 0 

— 22100 

5000 78150 

— 45 00 

oe 11 50 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8 Waterloo Place, 
Pall Ms ul, London. 


r rl <oTT . 
I RITANNIA LIFE ASSURA NCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the princi- 
pal at any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
assured when the policy becomes a claim. 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twe Ive months, if health remain unimpaire d. 

A Board of Directors in atte ndance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of l0o/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 

Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 

Seven Years. Seven Years. 


























£ sa. £ s.d. 
30 2 2 2 6 
40 1932 2 t 
50 232 ~ 4 0 
6¢ 3 6 6 4 





E. R. FOSTE R, Reside nt Dires or. 
NDREW "PRANC IS, Secre 
Detailed PT... pr every requisite inform 
to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon 
pplication to the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, 
Princes Street, Bank. 


pe LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1836. Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
Ottices—8 and 10, Water Street, Liverpool ; 20and 21, Poul- 
try, London, 
Trustees. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. M.P. ; Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samuel Ienry Thompson, Esq. 
Directors in Liverpool, 
Chairman—W illiam Nicol, Esq. 
leputy Chairmen, 
Joseph C. Ewart, Esq.; Joseph Hornby, Esq 
Thomas brocklebank, Esq. George H. Lawrence, Fsq. 
William Dixon, Esq. Harold ons yi Esq. 
William Earle, Esq. John Marriott, Esc 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. Ed d Moon, Esq. 
George Grant, Esq. Lewis Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Hay wood, Esq Joseph Shipley, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, ‘Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. John Swainson, Esq 
John Hore, 


























Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
vivectors in London, 
Chairman—W illiam Ewart, Esq. M.P 
Deputy Chair man—George + ‘a. Young, Esq. 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. | Hon. Ponsonby. 
William Brown, Fsq. M.P | John awn =. 
Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. | J. M. Rosseter, B 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, sq 
James Hartley, Esq. ; Swinton Hoult, Esq. Secre- 
loss D. Ma Y <q. MP. | tary te the Company. 
Resident Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION, 
Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Mercanti‘e risks freely 
insured, 
Foreign and Colonial Insurances effected, 
Premiums as in other established offices. 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 


LITE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums as low as is consistent with safety 

Konuses not dependent on profits, being declared and gr 
ranteed when the policy is effected. 

Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with. 

Thirty days.allowed for the renewal of policies. 

laims paid in three months after proof of death, 

Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud 

Full prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices 
of the Company, as above, or to its agents in the country. 
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] OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- | 
ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to | 
this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty of design, | 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and | 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in ‘London, and in nearly every Town in the United | 
Kingdom. The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufactwre 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. &. Manufactorics at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, London 


TEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
4 STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected some ex- | 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every descrip- | 
tion of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort 
manufactured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern; ar 
Wooden ledsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to 
allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of 
Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of 
Kedstead that is made; and they have also a general assort- 
ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
to render their Stock complete for the Furnishing 
steads as well as Be dding. And without attempting to ccm 
pete with the pr at which the lowest class of Furniture is 
sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 
ship, and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST of BED 
DING, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by post, on 
application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, London. 























MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY. 


Now ready, with 109 Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 6s, strongly bound, 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
AND ADAPTED FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES, 

A New Edition, most carefully revised and improved. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Next Month will be published the Second Volume of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND & ENGLISH PRINCESSES 
CONNECTED WITH TILE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
WILLIAM BL ACI KWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE GREAT EXILIBITION OF TILE INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


NOTICE. The FOUR important CIHROMOLITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS executed on Stone by JOSEPH 
NASH, Esq. trom the Pictures painted by Command of the Queen, are in active preparation, and the First P late, 
in whic L the Ceremony of the Inauguration of the Building is introduced, will almost immediately appear. These 
magniticent Coloured Prints, forming the most valuable historical records of the contents of the Great Building, 
will be published ata price to meet the expected demand, and those desiring early copics should lose no time 
in forwarding their names to the publishers or to their respective agente. 


Price of the Set, 41. 4s.:— separately 21s. 
Size of the Plates, 30 inches by 21. 
DICKINSON and Co. Publishers to the Queen, 114, New Bond Street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 















] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS— | 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS OPENED THREE 
LARGE ADDITIONAL SHOW - ROOMS, communicating 
with his original ones, (which are the k st inthe kis 
dom,) devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country 

Bedsteads, from... ... 








. 128. 6d. to £12 ach, 
Shower Baths, from. 7s. Od. to Teach 
Lamp (Palmer's), from..... Is. 6d. to — 6 each, 

All othe r kinds at the same rate 
Palmer's Candles. .........++++- . 6id. per Ib 

WILLIAM $8. BURTON'S stock of GENERAL FUR- 

NISHING IRONMONGERY, including Cutlery, Nickel, Sil- 

r, and Plated Wares, is literally the largest in the world. 

d Catalogues of which, with Engravings,sent per post 

ery article not "approved of. — 

q REET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. | and 

2, NEWMAN STREET, and PERRY'S PLACE, London.— 

Established in Wells Street 1520. 


QILVER PLATED CORNER DISHES 


and COVERS.—A. BK. SAVORY and SONS, Manufee- 




















turi Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
of England, respectfully invite attention to their extensive 
stock of CORNER DISILES and COVERS, manufactured ex- 
clusively for their own sale, with silver mountings and 
shields for engraving. The quality denominated Heavy 
Plating is of the richest quality, and is highly recommended 


for durability. The Light Plating is similar in appearance to 
the best article, for which it is frequently sold. 


Light Heavy 

Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes 9 iting plating 
and Covers .. 0.6.60 ceeee © we. £132 2 O 
Four St James's ditto ditto .. 10 OO ucoe 1 1 O 
Four Threaded ditto ditto.... 12 0 6 .... Wo @ 0 
Four Albert ditto ditto....... Mos 0. Is 18 0 


The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show rooms Con 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Sheffield ot 
Electro-plated Ware, illustrated with Engravings It may 
be had gratis, or will be forwarded, post-free, on application 
—A. B. Savony and Sons, Manufacturing Silversmiths, HM, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Teoth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
hep. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improve d graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability , by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
protits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxur y of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercater, Kino iey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 
[A EFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agrecable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinxrronp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, and 
Ge neral Agents for the Improved Hoise-hair Gloves and 

72, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire 


r E HUMAN HAIR.—The peculiar 

structure, singular mode of growth and clongation, and 
the various conditions of delicacy and decay connected with 
the existence and preservation of the human hair, render it 
an object requiring paramount care and attention. As a spe- 
cific for its health and wellbeing, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR 
OIL stands unrivalled. From its extreme purity and delicacy 
it is admirably adapted for the heads of children even of the 
most tender age, and is in use in the nursery of Royalty, and 
by the families of the nobility and aristocracy. Beware of 
spurious imitations. The genuine article has the words 
“ Rowland’s Macassar Oil” on the wrapper. Price 3s, 
7s.; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and doub ile 
that size, 21s. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hat- 
ton Garden, London ; and by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
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] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS: a CURE of BAD LEGS AFTER 43 YEALS 
SUPFERING —Extract of a letter from Mr. Galpin, of Wey- 
mouth, dated May 15, 1851. To Professor Holloway : Sir—in 
gratitude to you, and for the benefit of the community, I wish 
to publish the wonderful cure my wife has obtained oy your 
Ointment and Pills. For forty-three years she had endured 
the most excruciating pains with bad legs, during which 
period every remedy had been tried which medical men ad 
vised, but without effect; ultimately she tried your Pills 
and Ointment, which in six weeks have restored her to health, 
and her legs are now thoroughly cured, and free from pain, 
Sold by all Drug: is's, and at Professor Hottoway's Esta 
blishment, 244, Strand, London, 





EMILIE CARLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
T UE BIRTHRIGHT 
This NEW NOVEL by EMILIE CARLEN, Author of ** The Rose of Tisleton,” is NOW READY 
at all the Libraries. 


II. [ III. 


In three volumes, In three volumes, 
KATE DEVEREUX: EVERARD TUNSTALL ; 
THE NEW STORY OF MODERN | A TALE OF THE KAFFIR WARS, 


LIFE By THOMAS FORESTER, 
; : a ; Author of ** Rambles in Norway.” 
“ A sparkling story.”— Weekly News. * Deserves a high place among our descriptive and 
* An intensely interesting story.”—John Bull, historical works.” — Britannia. 
IV. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE MAMELUKES; 
OR ROMANCE OF LIFE IN GRAND CAIRO 


By A. A. PATON, 
Author of “The Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,” “ Travels in Servia.” 
This work has the great merit of truthfulness.”— Spectator. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





In a few days, price 1ls.; or by post in return of 20 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
postag -stamps, unk IX. and X. of the | YOLBURN and Co.’s NE 
(SANTERBURY PAPERS | ( PUBLICATIONS ‘s SEW 


CONTENTS ¢ 






1. Re port to the Cante rbury Association from the | 
Committee of Management. j 
2. Sermon preached to the departing Colonists, in | 
Westminster Abbey, on the 4th May 1851, by = 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. . —_ . 
3. Plan of the College of Lyttelton. \LARE ABBEY. By the Author of 
_J.N . Parker, West Stu und. ) ** The Discipline of Life.” 2 vols. 
ee ) 


R THU R CON W. AY; or Scenes in the 


| om ENGLIS H IN AMERICA, 
By the ae £ —* Slick.” 2 vols. 
Just ready.) 


This day, octavo, 10s. 6d 


\ EMOIR of EDWARD COPLESTON, 


D.D. Bishop of Llandaff; with Se a9 a from 


his Diary and Correspondence, &c. By W. J. Corir- Tropics. By Capt. MILAN, late Thirty-third 
svox, MA. Rector of Cromhall, and forme wy Fellow of | Regiment. 2 vols. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


: Iv. on . 
London : Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1 HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW 
(LEANINGS, PICTORIAL AND AN- ey ee ee 

\ B TIQt ARTAN, on the OVERLAND ROU re. « A consummate work of genius, It would take the 
By the Author of * Walks about Jerusalem, _“* Forty | excellences of many authors to give a fair idea of this 
Days in the Des ip SE Phe Nile Boat,” Xe. This vo- | hook: the pathos of Dickens, the wit of Sheridan and 
lume is illustrated with Twenty-eight Engravings on | o¢ Disraeli, and the story of Scott.”—Morning Chronicle. 
Steel, and numerous Wood-cuts. Price 16s. cloth gilt, x ae 
28s, orocco gilt. | 7 PERO 

en :; YALPH RUTHERFORD; a Nautical 


In super-re — ce 16s. cloth gilt, 28s. 
ae ‘ \ Romance. By the Author of “ The Px trel.” 





orecco gilt, 
ray : W yy » OW — J . hree volumes 
ITE NILE iK ) AT; on Glimpse . of the * Admiral Fisher’s interesting nautical tale of ‘ Ralph 
Land of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel | Rutherford’ is a worthy member of the Marryat class, 
Engrav ings and Maps; also numerous Wood-cuts. By | fyi) of animated scenes, serious and droll, witli the halo 
W. H. Banrierr, Author of“ Forty Days in the | of a love story thrown around it. There are passages 
Desert,” ** Walks about Jerusalem,” Xe. which the author of ‘ The Arethusa’ would have wished 
In 1 vol. super-royal Svo. illustrated with Twenty- | to have written, and incidents which Tom Cringle 
seven Engravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous might have been proud to have described.” — United 
Wood-cuts, price 12s, cloth gilt, morocco gilt, 21s, Service Gazette. 
ye ag DAYS in the DESERT. By Sore gerne sete i a : 
the Author of ‘*The Nile Boat.” Comprising cane —— ny ae bey pulsed 
distinct and graphic pen and pencil Sketches of the ae an are , gee r 
Route of the Seraations from Lovpt to Mount Sinai, COM PLE TE SYSTEM of ME N- 
dwelling particularly upon the beautiful oasis of Wady SURATION; adapted to the Use of Schools, 
Feiran, and the weighbouring mountain, the Serbal. Private Students, and Practical Men: comprehending 
The work also embraces notices of the Convent of St. Logarithmic Arithmetic, Practical Geometry, Plane 
Catherine, Mount Hor, and the extraordinary City of | Trigonome try, Mensuration of Surfaces and of Solids, 











Petra. ; | of Conic See tions and of their Solids, Surveying, Men- 
In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. Sg gilt, price 12s, suration of Artificers’ Works, &c. By ALEX. INGRAM. 
moroceo gilt, 21s. Improved by James Trorrer, of the Scottish Naval 


W ALKS ABOUT ne CITY and EN- | and Military Academy, Edinburgh. 12mo. 192 pages, 


VIRONS of JERUSALEM. By the Author | 2s. bound. 


of ** The Nile Boat.” Illustrated by Twenty-four En- Mr. ro s ste School-books, improved by Mr, 
; M ull bounc 


gravings on Steel, by Covsex, Benriey, and Brayp- ~ i. ae ———- 
arp, lwo Maps, and many superior Wood-cuts. The | 2M of MATHEMATICS. Ninth Edition 7s. 6d, 
tY to Ditto, Sixth Edition, 7s. 


object of this work is to give a correct idea of the pre- | KE} 6d. E 
sent state of this memorable city, from personal ob- | mt... ete GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY. 
servation. The “ Walks” embrace all the principal ew Eaition. <8. 
objects of interest ; many of which have not beendrawn | ELEMENTS of AL GEBRA. 3s. 

| : Edinburgh : Orrver and Boyp. 


or described in any previous publication, | - ac 
London: A. Hau, Virrve, & Co. 25, Paterno. ter Row. London : Simkin, Marsuatt, and Co. 
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Hox: MRS. CRADOCK’S SEASONS 
OF-ENGLAND is now complete. Price, with 
the Letterpress complete, 51. 5s. Plates, without the Let- 
terpress, 3. 3s.— Dickinson and Co, 114, New Bond St. 
On Monday will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 16s. 
9-EL-KADER; A Porwx. 
In Six Cantos. By Viscount MArpsTone. 
London : (Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS. eae NING. 
Just published, feap. Svo. 5s. 
ASA GUIDI WiNDOWS 
By Exizanern Barrett BrowniNea. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 
HE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS 
ITS FLY-FISHING. By the Rev. Henry New- 


LAND, Rector and Vicar of Westbourne. With Plates 
and Map. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Pice adilly, 


This. day is published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 67 
ECTURES ON ' POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Fraycis W. Newman, late Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 








This day is published, post 8ve 
SKETCH OF THE HIST ORY OF | 
Pe ERASTIANISM. Together with Two Sermons 
on the Reality of Church Ordinances, and on the Prin- 
ciple of Church Authority. By Are hdeacon WitbER- 
FORCE. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
This day is published, 
I AYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
4 LIERS, and OTHER POEMS. By Wii.14M 
Epmonpsrounr Ayrovn, Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburg sh. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
Wirriam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 
Sik EDWAKD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW 
COMEDY.—In 8vo. price 5s, 

N22 SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
or Many Sides to a Character. A Comedy in Five 
Acts, as performed before her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at Devonshire House. 

lished for the Guild of Literature and Art. 
London: Cnarman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 











‘Third Phousand, 

MR. RUSKIN’S PAMPHLET ON THE CHURCH. 
Just published, price ls. the Second Edition of 
OTES y THE CONSTRUCTION 

OF SHEEPFOLDS. By Joux Ruskix, M.A. 
Author of “ The Stones of Venice,” ** Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” &c. 
“*A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of t) 
church of Christ.” — Britannia, 
London: Smiru, Evprr, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
MANUAL OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY 
In crown 8vo, with 51 Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
FALECTRO- METALLURGY. By James 
vi Narien, F.C.S., forming Vol. 14 of ** Griffin’s 
Cabinet Edition of the Encyclopadia Metropolitana.” 
Contains Practical Instructions for Electro-Plating, 

Electro-Gilding, the deposition of Copper, and all other 

metals, according to the best methods. 

Grirrin and Co. London and Glasgow. 


NEW WORK PY THE AUTHOR OF “THE — 
MAIDEN AUNT.” 
Now ready, at all the Lit we agg Booksellers, in 


2 vols, price 1 
MHE STORY of . FAMILY. 
Spectator. 


“A very elegantly-written tale.”— 
“ There are some well described scenes, and several 
intere sting incidents, interwoven with this * Story ofa 
Family.’ 
tract something to his taste.”—Morning Post. 
“A very interesting story. The writer is possessed 
of no common powers; it is a book which when once 
begun will not easily be laid aside.”—Guardian. 








London: Grorcr Hopny, 123, Mount Street, 
Berkeley Square. 
DR. TOWNSEND'S TOU RIN” ITALY, 





SECOND EDITIO 
Now ready, in post 8vo. 7s. 6d. the ee Edition of 
OURNAL of a TOUR in ITALY, in 
e 1850; 
Pope, at the Vatican. By the Rev. George Towns- 
end, D.D. Canon of Durham. 
Rivinctoss, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 12s. 


WALCOTT’S HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER. 
In 8vo. price 10s. ~ _ Second ~ ag (with Appen- 
nd Notes 
N EMORIALS: “OF WESTMINSTE R; 
the City, Royal Palaces, Houses of Parliame mt, 
Whitehall, St. Peter's College, Parish Churches, 
Modern Building and Ancient Institutions. By the 
Rev. Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, M.A. of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford ; Curate of St. James's, Westminster. 
Rrvincrons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom im: ay be had, by the same Author, just 
ublished, 
THE ENGLISH ORDINAL,; its History, Validity, 
and Catholicity. 10s. 6d. 


NEW NU aa OF MR. ARNOLD'S THEO- _ 
LOGICAL CRITIC 
Now ready, bo e 4s. the Second Number of 
se THEOLOGICAL CRITIC; a 
Quarterly Journal. Edited by the Rev. ‘Tow AS 
Kerncnkver Arnoip, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This journal embraces Theology in its widest ac- 
ceptation, and several articles of each Number are de- 
voted to Biblical Criticism. 

Contents: 1. The Month of Mary—2. Oratio D. T. 
Matthwi—3. Passaglia on the Prerogativ es of St. Peter 

-—4. The Millennium—5. The Lord’s Supper—6. On 
the Bishops of the New Testament—7. On the Gift of 
Tongues—8. Theodoret and his Times—9. Hebrews 
xiii.—10. “* Things New and Old”—Books Received— 
Contents of Theological Journals, 
Rivincross, St. Paul s Churehyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
The FIRST NUMBER. Price 4s. 











The reader of every class will be able to ex- 


with an Account of an Interview with the | 
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Pub- 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF ANEC- 


| DOTES 


AND APHORISMS. Collected by Carur- 


rine Sinciarr, Author of “ Lord and Lady Harcourt,” 


“ Modern Accomplishments,” Xe. 


10s, 6d. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. B 


tex, Author of “ The Rose of Tisleton.” 


Original, 
post Svo. 


MAJOR 
YEAR on the PUNJAB FRONTIER. 


tion. 2 


LEITH 


from Seandinavia. 
8 


vo. 21s, 


x 

THE 
sylvania, Debreczin, Pesth, and Vienna, in 1850. 
A. Paro, 
melukes,” 


THE 


A Memoir for the Present Time. 


THE 


8vo. Lis. 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN, 
MAXWELL, 
vouac,” &c. 


THE 
FRANKLIN. 


4s. 6d. 


SECOND 
NARRAT 


In post 8vo. Price 


II. 


EMILE Canr- 
From the 


by the Translator of ‘St. Roche.” 3 vols. 


Ill. 


HERBERT EDWARDES'S 
Second Edi- 


ols. 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 36s. 


Iv. 


TO LAPLAND; 


By Wii1u11M Herron. 2 vols. post 


v. 


GOTH and the HUN; or Tran- 


By A. 


Author of ** Trayels in Servia,” ** The Ma- 


&e. 8vo. MMs, 
vi. 
PRIEST MIRACLES of ROME. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
vir. 


ATTACHE in SPAIN in 1850. 


Vill. 


By W. H. 
Author of “Stories of Waterloo,” “ Li- 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IX. 


SEARCH for 
By C. R. Wenn, 


SIR JOHN 
Royal Society. S8vo. 
x. 


EDITION of WRIGHT'S 
IVES of MAGIC and SORCERY. 2 vols. 


post Svo. 21s. 


THE 
RACE W. 


XI. 


CORRESPONDENCE of HO- 
ALPOLE and the REV. WILLIAM MA- 


ON. Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by. the Rev. J. Mrrrorp, Author of | 


“The Life of Gray.’ 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s, 


*,* This work contains the last Series of the unpub- 
lished Letters of this incomparable epistolary writer. 


NARRATIVE 


xl. 


of TRAVELS in the 


UNITED STATES, &ce. during the Year 1850. By 
the Lady Emmevine Stvarrt Worttry. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 32s. Gd. 


XIII. 


THE ONE PRIM_EVAL LANGUAGE. 


PART I. 


MOUNT 


THE VOICE OF 
SINAI. By the Rev. 


ISRAEL 
CHARLES 


FROM 
Forster, 


B.D. one of the six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral; 


Author of 
21s. 


** Mahometanism Unveiled,” &c. 8vo. Price 


XIV. 


A GLIMPSE at the GREAT WEST- 


ERN REPUBLIC, 


| Svo. 12s. 


PICTURES of SWEDEN. 
| CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
| tore,” &e. 


a 


THE 


By Colonel Anruve CunyNGuAME. 


x’. 


By Hans 
Author of * The Improvisa- 
In post 8vo. 10s, Gd. 
XVI. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of 


a LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN ALBANIA and IL- 


LYRIA. 


By Epwarp Lear. Imperial 8vo. with up- 


wards of 20 Illustrations. 21s. 


GOA 


By Lieut. 


THE HISTORY 


GREAT 
LIOUTH. 


XVII. 


and the BLUE 


F. Burton. Post 8vo. 


MOUNTAINS. 


10s. 6d. 
XVIII. 
of the JEWS in 


By the Rev. Moses Marco- 
31s. 6d. 


BRITAIN. 
3 vols. post Svo. 





Ricuarp Brent_ry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


or Pictures | 





| Description of the 





T on 
DURING the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACH 


Just ready, 2 vols. 8ve 
] ISTORY OF THE ROM "AN STATE, 
from 1815 to 1850. By Lvict Carto Fartnt. 
Translated from the Italian, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Guiapsronr, M.P. for the University of ‘Oxford. 
Joun Mv reay, Albemarle Str vet. 











In 16 vols. imperi: al 8vo. (Supple ment ine eluded, ) 
price 9/7. 12s. cloth lettered, 
HE PE NN VY CYCLOPAEDIA of the 


Socicty for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


| Edited by Grorcr Lone, A.M. 


It. 
In 8 vols. imperial 8vo. price 5/. 12s. cloth lettered, 
bier: PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND; illustrated with Wood-cuts, and 104 Por- 
traits engraved on Steel. By Grorox L. Craik and 
CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
+" A COMPLETE INDEX to the WORK, by 
H.C. Haminrox, Esq. of the State Paper Office, is 
now ready, price 10s. cloth. 
lil. 
Tn 2 vols. impe rial 8vo. price 2/. 2s. cloth lettered, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
18si6— 
By Hanrier Manrrineav. 





1546. With Portraits. 
iv 
n 4 vols. imperial 8vo. price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 
pits PICTORI AL BIBLE; illustrated 
With Steel Engravings and many hundred Wood- 
cuts; with Original Notes. By Joux Krrro, D.D.F.S.A. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner 


NE " EDITIONS OF POPULAR a 
n post Svo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d 
W AL KE RS MANLY EXERCISES. 
Instructions in Ridir Hunting, Shooting, 
Running, Leaping, Vaulting, Swimming, 
Sailing, and Driving. Edited and enlarged 
: With numerous Hlus ee 
In post Svo. cloth gilt, pric 
JE CHSTE IN’S CH AMBE r- 
their Natural History and Management. 
very nume ~~ Weod-cuts of Birds, C ages, Xe. 
pry tvo. cloth gilt, price 5s 
Wyites'x LTURAL HISTOR Y and 
ANTIQUIT Ik S$ of SELBORNE, With copious 
Notes by Mr. Biyru; a Map of the Locality ; and nu- 
merous Illustrations of the Animals and Scenery de- 
seribed. 





Walking, 
Rowing, 
by Cr: 





“BIRDS; 
With 


New edition. 
In small 4to. cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d. 

ILARK’S DRAWING AND PAINT- 

) ING IN WATER-COLOURS; containing Ex- 
amples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower P: inting, 
Miniature and Historical Painting, in various stages of 
finish, with Directions for imits ating 5 them. 

London: Wa. 8S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, 
} RITISH EXHIBITORS’ PRICED 

) LIST. OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 

TH™ BRITISH SECTION OF THE OFFICIAL 
CATALOGUE, with a general PRICED LIST OF 
ARTICLES EXHIBITED, price Ls. 

The charge to Evhibitors for insertion of the Prices 
and Descriptions of their Productions in this List will 
be at the rate of ONE SUILLING PER LINE IN COLUMN 
(average seven words per line). Orders should be for- 
warded to the Contractors as soon as possible, with a 
Article. The length of the De- 
scription is left entirely to the option of the Exhibitor; 
but nothing will be inserted under a charge of Five 
Shillings; and it is absolutety necessary to insure in- 
sertion that a remittance should accompany the order. 

Exhibitors are referred to the Saxon Section of the 
Official Catalogue, with a Priced List of Saxon Pro- 
ductions, already published, price 3d. as to the style 
and classification proposed for the British Priced List. 
Only those Exhibitors will appear in the Priced List 
who intimate their desire to that effect to the Con- 
tractors. 

Any Exhibitor desiring to have separate Copies of 
the List of his own productions can be supplied at a 
reasonable cost, by giving early notice to the Contract- 
ors. SPICER, BROTHERS, Stationers. 

WM. CLOWES anp SONS, PRInTeRs. 
OrrictaL Catatocur Orricr, 29, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park. 


| UNT’S HANDBOOK to the OFFI- 

CIAL CATALOGUES of the GREAT EXIHI- 
BITION.—With the view of furnishing all necessary 
information relative to the Contents of the Great Exhi- 
bition Building, Messrs. Sricer and CLtowks have re- 
solved on the publication of a Hanpnoox to the 
Official Catalogues. 

This Work has been committed tothe care of Mr. 
Rosert Hent, the Author of the ‘ Synopsis,” who has 
secured the assistance of gentlemen eminent in science, 
and familiar in manufacture, and it is designed to em- 
brace the following important objects— 

Tur Hanpnook wil! be so arranged as to form an 
easy guide to the position of each group of objects in 
the Building. 

Tur Hanpnoox wil! enable the visitor to find at 
once every article de scribed, and to obtain « correct 
knowledye of its mere important characteristics. 

The peculiarities of every remarkable Natural Pro- 
duction, and the best obtainable information of its 
history, will be given—the processes by which it is 
made available for use or ornament—the modes of manu- 
facture, with a description of the machinery employed 
in each stage of conversion, will be properly described. 

It is designed that the Hanppoox shall be divided 
into Ten Parts, uniform with the Syxopsts, price 6d. ; 
each Part embracing, as far as possible, allied subjects, 
and rendered complete in itself for the particular 
classes to which it refers, without disturbing the 
unity of the design when the contemplated two vols. 
shall have been camp!-ted. : 

Part I. will be ready on June 20, and the whole work 
will be completed in about a mouth, forming 2 vols. of 
500 pages each. 

SPICER, BROTHERS, Wuotesate STatioxers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Orrictat Cararocre Orricr, 29, New Bridge Strect, 
Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park. 











iaehin: P: rimted by “Joseru CLaytos, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Prinier, at the ottice of Rosert 
Patmer and Josern CLaytox, No 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseen Crarros, at’, We'- 
lington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savey, Stran?, in the 
Qounty of Middlesex.—Sirvapay, 7th Jone i85) 
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